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Problem and Relevance 


Authority and the Bible 
by Rospert H. Bryant 


Much contemporary theological discussion, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, is deeply concerned with the problem of the Bible’s authority. 
The widespread character of this concern is partly evident from the 
great number of books printed recently which have this problem as their 
theme. Yet one is astonished when reading these to see how little atten- 
tion is given to defining the term authority itself or indicating more 
definitely its relation to the Bible. This situation is understandable to 
some extent as a shift in theological fashion, for it is popular now in 
certain religious circles to speak of authority, wheras it was not a few 
years ago.’ Still there is always danger that frequent use of fashionable 
terms will produce confusion and become a substitute for the necessary 
but arduous task of precise theological thinking. 


This tendency may be corrected in a twofold way: (a) by formulating 
a definition of authority which will help clarify theological discussion 


generally and (b) by indicating in what sense or senses one may prop- 
erly speak of the Bible as authoritative. 


I 


Taken in its most inclusive sense authority usually involves four 
elements : 

The first is power or coercion. The kind of power exercised varies, 
of course; yet the common aim of all types of authority is “ultimately 
to enforce opinion and constrain belief. Without this element of coercive- 
ness, authority has no real meaning. All authority inhibits, forces or 
pains. It is its very nature so to act.’” It is real, therefore, only when 
experienced in a relation of over-againstness. This is to say authority is 
an entity which a person does not ordinarily establish himself but rather 
meets as already seeking to impose itself upon him and make his will 





1. Cf. “General Introduction,” The Library of Constructive Theology, ed. W. R. Matthews 
and H. Wheeler Robinson, in C. H. Dodd, The Authority of the Bible (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949), Pp. V-Xiii. 


2. James Iverach, “Authority,” Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, II, 249. 
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388 Interpretation 
conform to its own purpose.’ Or stated in another way, the issue of 
authority is one of lordship or sovereignty.‘ 

Second, authority always demands obedience of those subject to it. 
“Authority and obedience are correlative terms, supremacy being implied 
on the part of authority, and dependence on the part of those who have 
to obey.”” Human reactions to external constraint obviously vary. Some 
accept it unquestioningly, because they assume this is expected of them; 
some stubbornly defy it; still others submit to it deliberately and willingly, 
because they regard it as good and worthy of their allegiance. Probably 
a realistic appraisal of reactions a particular authority invokes would 
always disclose such mixed sentiments. The important point, though, 
is that every authority can exist only as long as it meets some positive 
acceptance or obedience. 

Still a third constituent of authority must be mentioned. No power 
can long exist unless it can justify its right to command. Authority dem- 
onstrates its weakness by trying to gain or retain support merely by force. 
It must, in the last analysis, be able to show worthiness of the obedience 
expected. This means the precondition for every vital authority is a 
moral, personal relation between self and other, the internal response 
and the external command. The very essence of this revelation is mutual 
respect and loyalty. 

Fourth, authority normally has a social character. While it must con- 
front subjects intimately and personally, their experience of it should 
be not merely subjective but sharable. This does not deny that in the arts 
and religion, for example, one often has difficulty interpreting to others 
what he finds objectively real and imperative; yet he can never be sure 
his experience is not mistaken or illusory, unless it is coherent with others’ 
experience. Furthermore, to avoid accepting an authority blindly, one 
must ask other people to help interpret its character and determine the 
proper response to its demands.® This is especially necessary where the 
power involved is a human one such as the family, church, or state. In 
these instances the social context in which the power is exercised and 
apprehended may help not only clarify and reinforce its demands but 
also limit these by relating them properly to needs and interests of indi- 





3. Cf. P. T. Forsyth, The Principle of Authority (2d ed.; London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
1952), P. 395- 

4. Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God, trans. G. T. Thomson (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1936), pp. 446 f. 

5. Iverach, op. cit., p. 249. 


6. Cf. Theodore M. Greene, “Christianity and Its Secular Alternatives,’ The Christian 
Answer, ed. H. P. Van Dusen (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1946), pp. 72 ff. 
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Problem and Relevance 389 


vidual members of the group. Authority’s social context is closely cor- 
related, therefore, with its moral character. 

From this summary of authority’s four main elements—coerciveness, 
obedience, rightfulness, and social character—the term’s essential mean- 
ing is evident: authority is whatever one acknowledges as rightfully and 
worthily commanding his obedience and loyalty. 


II 


So far the effort here has been to define authority in its usual and 
most inclusive sense. It is important now to see how relevant this defini- 
tion is for religious life and especially for understanding the Bible. 

Whoever proceeds from a classical Protestant standpoint will doubtless 
regard the following points crucial in thinking about authority: first, the 
character of authority is defined ultimately not by abstract doctrine or 
subjective experience but in terms of an historical event—God’s revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ. For earnest Christians, anyhow, there can be only 
one finally normative power and that is the God who manifests himself 
as Lord in Christ’s life, death, and resurrection. This God’s supremacy, 
they believe, lies paradoxically in the very fact he approaches man not 
as sheer might but as completely self-giving, righteous love, allowing 
himself to be born as a child in a stable and to be crucified between 
two thieves. Every other authority falls short of this perfect uriion of 
power with holiness and sacrificial love.’ 

Second, to accept the God revealed in Jesus Christ as Lord is to confess 
that the only really ultimate authority is one men do not establish but 
must acknowledge as imposing itself on them. This God who manifests 
himself as Lord in Christ has not only created the world but continues 
to control the destiny of all beings in it. He does not depend uport any- 


thing outside himself but is completely free and self-sufficient.* Because 


God is entirely free and independent, he alone discloses himself to men. 
When he approaches, he does so with power, not waiting until men are 
ready but confronting them with his authority. Once they truly experi- 
ence his authority, they can accept or reject it, but only with knowledge 





7. Cf. R. N. Flew and R. E. Davies (eds.), The Catholicity of Protestantism (Philadelphia: 
The Muhlenberg Press, 1950), pp. 115 ff.; Forsyth, op. cit., pp. 302-4; Emil Brunner, Reve- 
lation and Reason (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), p. 41. 

8. See Barth, Credo (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), pp. 7, 30 f.; Doctrine of the 
Word of God, pp. 445 ff. For biblical thought concerning the objectivity and ultimacy of God’s 
purpose, see J. Y. Campbell, “Authority,” A Theological Word Book of the Bible, ed. Alan 
Richardson (London: The Macmillan Co., 1951), pp. 26 f.; W. Foerster, “Exousia,” Theolo- 
gisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament, ed. G. Kittel (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1933-), II, 
563. 
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390 Interpretation 


that theirs is a life-and-death choice—one which concerns their relation 
to the absolute Lord of all being (Deut. 30:15-18). 

Third, it should be emphasized that when God confronts men with 
his authority he does so morally and personally as he revealed himself 
in Christ. He is, above all, holy love. Because he is holy his will con- 
strains and judges men. Yet this very righteousness springs from his con- 
cern for persons, his desire to redeem them from their persistent self- 
centeredness. It expresses his gracious love which descends to save the 
lost and even in descending makes demands. 

Fourth, it should be evident from the foregoing that the mature and 
proper response to God’s authority is humble obedience and trust. If 
one really believes that the God revealed in Christ is absolute Lord of 
creation, then it is impossible to regard him lightly or indifferently. 
The obedience God demands, though, is more than abject submission. 
It arises from faith or personal confidence that the One who has the 
right to rule men absolutely is he who through Christ has acted to redeem 
them. It combines grateful acceptance of what God has done with 
profound reverence for what he means to each individual personally. 
It does not simply debase but also exalts. Man alone is not capable of 
this obedient response; it is fundamentally a gift from the Holy Spirit. 


Fifth, it is necessary to recognize that God’s authoritative revelation 
in Christ is mediated historically through a special community—the 
church. The church itself, however, is founded upon the apostolic witness 
to the Christ-event and is composed of those who have supposedly com- 
mitted themselves to living by and proclaiming this event as God’s 
decisive act to save all men. This revelation’s content cannot, therefore, 
depend upon or be finally determined by private experience. The lines 
along which it should be interpreted have already been publicly estab- 
lished in the Scriptures which the church has accepted as canonical. 


III 


Protestant Christians generally recognize that the church has acknowl- 
edged the Scriptures as canonical. But most persons, theologians and 
laymen alike, are not clear why these particular writings have such 
peculiar authority. Why did God choose to use only these writings to 
mediate his word? The answer to this, as to the question why he estab- 
lished his covenant only with the Hebrew people or became incarnate 
only in Jesus Christ, lies finally in his own gracious will, which is always 
largely inscrutable for men. Still if nothing can be gained by seeking 
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an ultimate explanation of the Bible’s authority, it may help to try some- 
thing less ambitious: to ask what kinds of authority the Bible has had 
and does actually exercise now in the church and beyond it. 


Among the types of authority the Bible exercises one is noteworthy 
at the outset. This is the traditional or, perhaps better, conventional 
power it has had especially in Western culture. Numerous attempts 
have been made to assess the Bible’s importance by tracing its influence 
upon the development of occidental languages, literature, art, and law. 
Such studies help remind us how deeply and often unconsciously modern 
thought-processes have been molded by the Hebrew-Christian Scriptures. 
They also indicate that the status the Bibie continues to have both in and 
beyond the church is due considerably to the reverence which parents, 
teachers, clergymen, artists, statesmen, and others have instilled in each 
generation. Hence the conventional authority the Bible has is obviously 
derivative: it springs not as much from first-hand acquaintance with the 
Scriptures as from respect people have for members of their community 
who have taught them to regard the Scriptures as sacred. 


That this type of power the Bible has depends so greatly upon the 
continuing good standing of certain persons in the community makes 
it, of course, rather tenuous; when men lose respect for parents, clergy- 
men, teachers, and others, they also often cease honoring the Bible and 
other things these persons have honored. Yet however uncertain the 
Bible’s conventional or traditional power is, its importance should not 
be minimized. 


Still if one cannot easily deny the importance of the power the Bible 
derives from cultural convention or tradition, he may rightly question 
whether it is enough to recognize only this. When a person wishes to 
understand the Bible’s authority maturely, he no longer wants to depend 
solely on what others tell him about it. He seeks to test their reports by 
encountering it directly. And doubtless he discovers that many impres- 
sions respected members of the community have perpetuated do not 
adequately express its deeper and more characteristic kinds of power. 

A second and more distinctive type of power the Bible exercises is 
historical, This lies not simply in its having long been acknowledged an 
important part of Western social and cultural heritage. Nor is it the 
authority attributed to the usual “scientific” history book—that of being 
an impartial and accurate account of events. The Bible’s historical power 





9. For example, L. E. Nelson, Our Roving Bible (New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945). 
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392 Interpretation 


is highly peculiar. One can understand it best by distinguishing between 
“technical, scientific” and “interpretative” histories." 

Although the distinction between the two is not absolute, it indicates 
a real difference in intention and emphasis. The former kind of historical 
writing tries by selecting critically from available evidence simply to 
record what occurred. It seeks above all to be “objective,” to exclude 
every trace of emotion or individual bias which might prove an obstacle 
to seeing events as they actually happened. No historian can, of course, 
be completely objective; he always deals with matters only “insight, 
sympathy and imagination” can discover and verify."" He may, however, 
even while recognizing the impossibility of achieving pure impartiality, 
still regard it as a goal for which he must strive. 

“Interpretative” or “normative” historical writing, on the other hand, 
does not try to eliminate personal factors. It is fundamentally concerned 
with the meaning events have both for the persons involved and those 
who may learn about them. Such history is often written not in the 
third but the first and second persons. It is not a detached description 
of what has happened to others but a confessional or autobiographical 
account of what has transpired in the life of our own people or nation. 
It is history seen from within rather than from without. Events viewed 
from this standpoint occur not to “impersonal bodies but to selves in 
community with other selves.”* They are bound up with the aspirations 
and struggles of the persons concerned. In history of this sort it is im- 
possible to separate facts neatly from interpretation, because the two 
are always intermingled; the story always involves a life-view. 

There are numerous examples of technical or “scientific” history. 
Most professional historical works since the mid-nineteenth century have 
been of this sort. It is difficult, though, to name good examples of inter- 
pretative or normative history. Those belonging most clearly to this type 
are probably classics such as St. Augustine’s City of God, Shakespeare’s 
plays Julius Caesar or Hamlet and Lincoln‘s “Gettysburg Address.” 
These writings have as their primary subject matter the events of a 
particular period, but people continue to appreciate them since they 
deal profoundly with enduringly important issues. They are really biog- 
raphies of us all. Because of this, theirs is a peculiarly formative power: 





10. Herbert Butterfield, Christianity and History (London: G. Bell and Sons, 1950), pp. 
19 ff., 126 ff. See also Forsyth, op. cit., p. 200, and H. Richard Niebuhr, The Meaning of 
Revelation (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946), pp. 63, 67. 

11. Butterfield, op. cit., p. 17. 

12. G. E. Wright, God Who Acts (“Studies in Biblical Theology,” No. 8; London: Student 
Christian Movement Press, 1952), pp. 82, 120. 
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Problem and Relevance 393 


they not only help us understand what we are and why we are so but 
also help further to mold our character as we continue reading them. 

The normative historical power such great literature and political 
documents have is the sort the Bible exercises pre-eminently. The Bible, 
like these works, concentrates on a definite events-sequence. In it, too, 
interpretation mingles inextricably with the record of events, and this 
interpretation gives the record its special character. The Bible differs 
from these other works, however, in declaring that the particular events 
to which it witnesses have ultimate significance for human life: God has 
acted in and through them to save men. 

One can best discover the Bible’s distinctive historical character in its 
kerygmatic utterances; it is a proclamation of God’s gracious, redeeming 
acts. The Hexateuch, for instance, was, according to von Rad and 
others, written and compiled to interpret the significance of a few 
ancient Hebraic confessions of faith (Deut. 26:5-9, 6:20-24; Joshua 
24:12-13). The substance of these confessions is the conviction that God 
has revealed his ultimate nature and saving purpose most clearly in the 
events which established Israel as a nation—the election of Abraham, 
the deliverance at the Exodus, and the gift of the Promised Land.” The 
proclamation concerning these crucial happenings largely determined 
the lines along which not only the Hexateuch but the whole Old Testa- 
ment was composed. It provided prophets, psalmists, and wise men 
the central clue they neded to find a meaningful pattern in the events 
of their own times. By constantly referring to this earliest confessional 
tradition, they kept the Israelites aware of God’s past action, and so 
provided hope for the present and future. 


Nowhere is the New Testament’s unity with the Old more evident than 
in its deep conviction that the Early Church’s history was continuous 
with Israel’s. At the heart of the New Testament is the proclamation 
that Israel’s hope has found fulfilment in Jesus’ life, death, and resur- 
rection, that God’s action in these events has ushered in the new age, 
marked by the Spirit’s special gifts, which the prophets had foretold. 
To remove doubt about Jesus of Nazareth’s actually having been the 
Messiah, early Christian preachers quoted frequently the testimony not 
only of the prophets but also of psalms and the Old Testament historical 
books, They tried to show that in Christ God’s redemptive action in 
previous history had reached culmination. The events they appealed to 





13. Ibid., pp. 70-2 ff.; Gerhard von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose: Genesis Kapitel 1-12, 9 
(Das Alte Testament Deutsch, ed. V. Herntrich and Artur Weiser, Teilband I [Géttingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1953]), pp. 7 ff. 
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especially as preparing the way for Christ were the three Old Testament 
confessions mentioned most often — the call of Abraham, the Exodus, and 
the possession of the land—but also the whole sequence of events from 
Abraham to David." 

The real key, then, to history in the New Testament as well as the 
Old is these simple proclamations of what God has done to establish 
and redeem his people. Biblical history is essentially confessional ; it can 
be understood and interpreted best as the writers’ account of their 
fathers’ and their own life in God’s chosen community. 

One cannot proceed directly, though, from being an observer of this 
history to being an understanding and sympathetic participant. Only 
a “leap of faith, a metanoia or revolution of the mind” makes this pos- 
sible.” And this change of attitude is ultimately the Holy Spirit’s gift. 
As the Spirit’s activity enabled the biblical witnesses to receive God’s 
Word in the first place, so it is prerequisite for later generations’ hearing 
and living by the Word. By the Spirit’s working through corporate and 
private worship (for example, the sermon, celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, baptism, daily devotion) the Scriptures relate themselves sacra- 
mentally to men: they are the medium bringing the “historic fact of 
revelation...so near that it becomes the revelation of God equally 
present to every age.”® 

Whenever the Christian refers to the Bible’s historical authority he 
does not mean that its testimony concerning events everywhere mediates 
God’s revelation with the same clarity and effectiveness. Instead he is 
convinced that God always speaks his word most dramatically and 
meaningfully through the Scriptures when they witness to the event of 
Jesus Christ’s life, death, and resurrection. He evaluates the Scriptures’ 
historical power at every point, therefore, in terms of a definite criterion: 
to what extent does the Bible here lead one to encounter anew God’s 
self-revealing act in Christ? Once this criterion is introduced one no 
longer deals with the Bible’s historical authority in the same broad sense 
as above but considers a manifestation of it sufficiently distinctive that it 
should be treated here as a third type of authority. This is the power it 
has as pedagogue to Christ. 

The Bible itself does not claim to be the teacher but rather serves only 





14. Wright, op. cit., pp. 68-70; cf. Dodd, op. cit., pp. 74 ff. Acts 3:12 ff., 7:39 ff., 10:43. 
15. Niebuhr, of. cit., p. 83. 
16. Forsyth, op. c:t., p. 117. 
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as obedient guide to Jesus Christ, who is really the Teacher and Master.” 
The truth of the first part of this statement is evident from remarks 
already made about the biblical witnesses’ role: they do not seek atten- 
tion for themselves but wish to help men recognize and believe that God 
has acted in certain historic events. They are dependable witnesses to 
the extent they point away from themselves and proclaim that God is 
the ultimate source of truth and salvation."* That the biblical witnesses 
understand their role as pedagogues in this sense is clear. But what is 
unclear is the assertion that the whole Bible guides one to acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as the God who is the only finally reliable Teacher and 
Master. 


This does not mean every part of the Bible witnesses equally to Christ. 
When the Christian speaks of the Bible as leading to Christ, he recog- 
nizes—if he is at all critically minded—that it does so with various 
degrees of clarity and certainty.'? He does not discover everywhere in 
the Bible an explicit witness to Christ but a witness to the same God 
whose actions follow the same pattern of judgment and redemption. 
Only through the revelation in Christ, however, can a person fully dis- 
cern the unified pattern in God’s action. In Christ’s light one can see, 
for example, how God’s same will to deliver his people, manifested in the 
Exodus, finally found fulfilment in the Cross and Resurrection.” 


The Old Testament authors in writing of the Exodus did not con- 
sciously anticipate the specific manner in which God’s redemptive pur- 
pose would be realized. On the other hand, by ever referring to God’s 
saving work manifested in this and related events but not yet completed, 
they trained their people to hope for the time and the One in whom this 
work would be completed. In this sense, then, a person can rightfully 
speak of the Old Testament as preparing the way or leading to Christ: 
it disciplined men to believe God is one and his purpose in all his actions 
remains the same through righteous judgment and forgiving love ulti- 





17. One needs to recall here that the pedagogue in ancient Greek and Roman society was 
not himself the teacher but the slave who guided children to their teacher. Cf. Paul’s reference 
to the Jewish Law as “our pedagogue... unto Christ” (Gal. 3:24). See also Heinrich Schlier, 
Der Brief an die Galater (Meyers Kritische-exegetischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament, 
7. Abteilung [Géttingen: Vandenhoek und Ruprecht, 1949]), pp. 124-6. 


18. I Cor. 12:3. Cf. Barth, Doctrine of the Word of God, pp. 126 f. 


19. See some of the recent discussions of typological interpretation of the Bible: C. H. Dodd, 
According to the Scriptures (London, 1952), pp. 12 ff.; G. v. Rad, “Typologische Auslegung des 
Alten Testaments,” Evangelische Theologie, 1952/53, passim; Wright, God Who Acts, pp. 59 ff. 
Contrast with these two examples of uncritical use of typology: Suzanne de Dietrich, Le Dessein 
de Dieu (Neuchatel-Paris: Delachaux and Niestle, 1945), and Wilhelm Vischer, The Witness 
of the Old Testament to Christ, vol. I, trans. A. B. Crabtree (London: Lutterworth Press, 1949). 


20. John Marsh, The Fulness of Time (London: Nisbet, 1952), pp. 189 ff. 
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396 Interpretation 


mately to redeem them from sin and restore them into fellowship with 
himself. 


After Christ’s coming those who are thoroughly familiar with the 
Old Testament’s hope can see how it has both been fulfilled and trans- 
muted in him; hence the New Testament can represent Jesus himself 
as saying: “You search the Scriptures; because you think that in them 
you have eternal life; and it is they that bear witness to me. ... If you 
believed Moses, you would believe me, for he wrote of me.’ By thus 
interpreting the Old Testament early Christian evangelists do not falsify 
its deeper intention but only show how the expectation of the prophets 
and their associates often had profounder implications than they realized. 
The New Testament understands its purpose as completing the task the 
Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testament) undertook—to serve as pedagogue 
to Christ, to lead men to acknowledge Jesus of Nazareth as Son of the 
only true God and the source of eternal life. 


The problem which arises now, however, is whether the peculiarity 
or uniqueness of the Scriptures’ method of witnessing to God’s mighty 
acts in history has been made sufficiently clear. Discussing typological 
assumptions of the scriptural authors has helped to elucidate the point 
somewhat, but the question remains whether the uniqueness of the bib- 
lical witness does not lie in something still more fundamental. Is it 
possible that there is some validity in the old doctrine of “verbal inspira- 
tion” which both critical-historical and theological interpretation have 
overlooked? 


IV 


If one studies carefully the biblical writers’ own testimony, he will 
discover that when they regarded the words they used to interpret divine 
revelation as inspired, they were convinced these were given with the 
revelation itself and were, therefore, integral elements in it.” Never- 
theless, present-day critical scholarship has either ignored this conviction 
or has “explained” it away as the vestige of a primitive view of revelation. 
It prefers to look for revelation “behind the words of the Bible” in the 
record of “facts” or historical events.” But is it possible to separate words 





21. John 5:39; cf. Matt. 5:17; Heb. 1:1 f. 

22. See e.g. Num. 11:24-29; Job 27:3 ff.; Prov. 1:23; Ezek. 2:1 ff., 3:1 ff.; Mic. 3:8; 
I Cor. 2:13; Eph. 3:1-5; II Tim. 3:16; Rev. 1:10 ff. Cf. also Austin Farrer, The Glass of 
Vision (Westminster, England, 1948), pp. 122 ff.; H. W. Robinson, Inspiration and Revelation 
in the Old Testament (Oxford: Oxford Press, 1953), pp. 185 f. 

23. Cf. Millar Burrows, An Outline of Biblical Theology (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1946), p. 25. 
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and historical facts in the Bible so sharply? Whenever one attempts to 
locate revelation in the Bible merely in the facts or events recorded 
there, he inevitably fails from the Christian standpoint, because he 
cannot show how the facts or events, if taken alone, could ever become 
revelatory. They are, indeed, the medium of God’s self-manifestation 
only when viewed through the word-images expressing and interpreting 
them. Any adequate doctrine of the Bible’s inspiration must, therefore, 
be some sort of doctrine of verbal inspiration—at least to the extent it 
recognizes validity in the biblical writers’ testimony that the words they 
used to interpret divine revelation were given with it and so were an 
essential element in it.” 

If it is true that the doctrine of verbal inspiration in some form is 
essential to appreciating the Scriptures’ revelatory power and maintain- 
ing this doctrine does not necessarily entail adhering to plenary inspira- 
tion, the following question will still most likely arise: if the words of 
Scripture are not all equally inspired, how can one determine which are 
more inspired and which less without becoming completely subjective 
and arbitrary? This question is difficult to answer satisfactorily, but any- 
body who rejects plenary inspiration of the Bible must try to answer it.” 
The danger of over-subjectivism continually besets “critical” interpreters 
even though they often do not recognize its presence. “Liberals” frequently 
regarded Jesus’ ethical teaching as most authoritative. Jesus’ mind 
revealed in these was, they thought, the norm for every other section of 
the Scripture. Many biblical scholars and theologians now reject this 
norm as too subjective.” They regard God’s revelation in Christ as the 
whole Bible’s “centre and goal” and the key for distinguishing in it the 
“permanently binding” from the “purely local and temporal.”” Taken 
by itself, however, this is likely to be almost as subjective as the “liberal” 
norm. Everything depends upon how the individual theologian under- 
stands the character of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ and to what 
passages in the New Testament he turns for knowledge of this revelation. 
He cannot avoid stressing some passages more than others so is con- 





24. Farrer, op. cit., pp. 38-44 ff. 

25. Even fundamentalists or literalists cannot maintain plenary inspiration of the Bible con- 
sistently. Their stress on apocalyptic writings shows that these often are more authoritative for 
them than other parts of the Bible. Also they do not usually regard parts of the Old Testament 
(e.g., the lex talionis, Exod. 21:23 f.) as having the same authority as certain New Testament 
passages (esp. Matt. 5:38 ff.). 

26. See C. T. Craig, “A Methodist Contribution,” Biblical Authority for Todcey, ed. A. 
Richardson and W. Schweitzer (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1951), pp. 34 f. 

27. “Guiding Principles for the Interpretation of the Bible,” Biblical Authority for Today, 
pp. 240 f. 
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stantly in danger of being arbitrary. The Christian interpreter should 
acknowledge the danger and not assume he is somehow immune from it. 

I would suggest that the best way to avoid over-subjectivism is by 
giving more careful attention to the Bible’s dominant or controlling 
word-symbols. Symbols like “God as King,” “election,” “covenant,” 
“Son of Man,” and “Lord” influenced the biblical writers’ interpretation 
of God’s revelation in crucial events. They were the ones which helped 
give that revelation its concrete personal relevance; yet they did not 
remain fixed within the minds of the biblical witnesses but were ever 
being purified and transformed in light of continuing revelation. The 
tension between controlling symbols and revelation became most acute 
in Jesus’ person and proclamation. Partly through his own synthesis and 
reinterpretation of them, but even more by the lasting impression of his 
death and resurrection, the symbols God as King and Father, Son of Man, 
and Servant of the Lord gained a much profounder significance. And 
these provided the essential basis and content for other images like 
Jesus as Lord and Logos.” 

Once the Christian interpreter sees how much such images helped 
the Early Church understand concretely God’s revelation in Christ, he 
can better grasp their contemporary significance. He will see that the 
Holy Spirit did not give them to the Apostolic church merely as tem- 
porary media for interpreting the revelation in Christ, but they belong 
essentially to that revelation. The exegete may not discard them when- 
ever he wishes or put others on the same level, for as he reads the Early 
Church’s testimony faithfully, he finds the images imposing themselves 
upon him with inescapable authority as they did upon the church. His 
accepting them as normative will not be due, then, to uncritical reverence 
for particular symbols but to awareness that it is these symbols through 
which the Holy Spirit has and still does reveal himself as sovereign 
Lord and gracious Redeemer.” 


V 


It is evident that the Bible’s authority is exceedingly complex and 
highly peculiar; so no single statement or group of statements can ade- 
quately characterize it. At the same time Christians have acknowledged 
that the Scriptures do manifest their power in the four ways mentioned. 





28. Farrer, op. cit., pp. 133 ff.; William Manson, Jesus the Messiah (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1948), pp. 98 ff., 106 ff. 


2g. Farrer, op. cit., pp. 41 ff., 110 ff., 133 ff. 
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Careful study of these should illumine quite a few thorny problems in 
contemporary theological discussion. The fact an increasing number 
of ministers and theologians recognize they must reach common under- 
standing regarding the Bible’s authority before they can discuss profitably 
other issues (the sacraments, ministerial orders, the Christian hope) is 
an encouraging sign. It indicates that the crisis of our time has taught 
them like Christians in earlier periods ihat the church remains divided 
and ineffectual as long as it is unsure about the historical grounding and 
sanction of its message. Protestant leaders today are being driven back 
to the Scriptures in much the same way the sixteenth-century Reformers 
were. One should not be surprised, then, that they are looking to Luther 
and Calvin for guidance and are finding new value in classical Protestant 
principles of exegesis. Reviving these principles has helped at many 
points to overcome deficiencies in modern critical interpretation and 
allow the Scriptures to reassert themselves as rightful norm of the 
church’s proclamation and life. Care must be taken, though, lest eager- 
ness to recapture the Reformers’ exegetical method may cause us to lose 
the sense of critical freedom in Christ characteristic of them and modern 
interpretation at its best.*’ We cannot expect to solve exegetical problems 
by following the Reformers slavishly, but only through maintaining an 
openness to the truth in other traditions and above all by going directly 
to the Scriptures with mature, disciplined minds, hoping that the Holy 
Spirit will help illumine their pages. 





30. Cf. e.g., Barth, Doctrine of the Word of God, pp. 111 ff.; Brunner, Revelation and Reason, 
pp. 122 ff.; Oscar Cullmann, Christ and Time, trans. F. V. Filson (Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1950), pp. 13, 22 ff.; R. N. Flew and R. E. Davies (eds.), The Catholicity of 
Protestantism, op. cit., pp. 120 f. 

31. See Karl Holl, “Luthers Bedeutung fiir den Fortschritt der Auslegungskunst,” Gesammelte 
Aufsaétze zur Kirchengeschichte, 1, pp. 560 ff. 
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“Onceness” and Process 


Revelation and Proclamation in the Christian Faith 


by Raymonp E. Gisson 


Ir shall be the purpose of this paper to attempt to delineate something 
of the nature of revelation and its relationship to the proclamation of 
the gospel in the community of the faithful, the church. It is my con- 
viction that something of the nature of revelation can be understood 
by looking at the problem of the proclamation of the gospel and that 
something of the nature of the proclamation process can be understood 
if we recall the special problems that center around the role of revelation 
in knowledge, belief, and faith. There is a sense in which every revelation 
is in itself a proclamation, a setting forth, a declaring. There is also a 
sense in which every proclamation can be a revelatory experience. 
What is revelation? For the purposes of this paper, I would like to 
suggest that revelation is an event or a process by which the Holy God 
is revealed to someone or to some group. Revelation is involved in the 
experience in which something mysterious is unveiled or when that which 
is not known by man’s natural reasoning powers becomes known. Reve- 
lation is not the hard and fast propositional knowledge of science. Its 
content cannot be known in the sense that it can be reduced to static 
terms which exhaust the meaning of the revelation. This follows from 
the assertion that revelation occurs in an event in time. Even if the 
eternal is revealed, it is revealed in the moment which passes. Revelation 
is conditioned by history and by the finitude of those before whom the 
mystery is unveiled. It is made up, on the one hand, of creative and 
intuitive insight by the one who participates in the event and who re- 
ceives the revelation; on the other, of the disclosure of the depth of 
meaning and reality which is the Divine at work in creation, or revealing 
himself to the creature. In the event in which revelation takes place 
the divine truth or the divine Being becomes in some way manifest, un- 
veiled, revealed to the one or the group who receives the revelation. 


The Eventful Character of Revelation 


When one says that revelation occurs in an event in history, it is to 
acknowledge that it bears the limitations of history including the finitude 
of historical knowledge and the transience of historical experience. It 
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means also that there will always be an unfinished character to revelation 
as long as history is a process. The end is not yet in view. Just as all 
insight is conditioned by the past, so no knowledge is ultimate knowledge 
and no insight is completely definitive for the future. To say that revela- 
tion occurs in an event is to say that it is a real and present experience 
for contemporaries who receive the revelation. It has the character of 
“onceness.” It becomes a second-hand experience for those who come 
later and who must participate in the revelation by having the story of 
the event told to them. 


In the process of “telling the story” from one person to another, from 
one generation to another, we see a process sometimes distorting, some- 
times purifying, sometimes enhancing, sometimes clarifying the event in 
which the revelation took place, and thus reshaping the meaning of the 
revelation. A special event in which God appears to or speaks to Abra- 
ham or Moses becomes part of the sacred memory of the people who 
remember that God at various times spoke to their fathers. As the 
revelation as event turns to the “story” of the revelation, something of the 
sense of the divine presence may be lost. 


This is not to say that the content of the revelation is lost. Something 
is retained, What is retained may be a sense of the divine concern, that 
the God of old who spoke to various people and situations is a God who 
is concerned with his people, with history, and therefore with the present. 
This is to say that while God’s presence may not be felt or directly ex- 
perienced by the descendants of the prophets, something of the divine 
truth remains as their heritage. This is to affirm that the meanings of 
history are in some way bound together and although revelation has its 
eventful and special character of “onceness,” the events of history belong 
together. Their meanings are to be understood in their relationship to 
one another and in the continuing process by which history unfolds. 

Not only are there revelations concerning the meanings of history; 
there is a history of revelation. The revelation which occurs in the mo- 
ment, in the event in history, may be significant to the whole drama 
which is working itself out in man’s living, moving, and being. While it 
is often the fashion to say that revelation transcends history in the sense 
that it, as it were, belongs to another realm, namely the eternal; it seems 
more important to recall that revelation occurs in the midst of history. 
Often revelation is historical in the sense that though it may be revelation 
of the eternal, it is revelation toa those who are immersed in history, in 
time, in process, and who remain engaged in these, even though they 
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have received a revelation transcending them. I am emphatically deny- 
ing, at this point, that Eastern mystical strain which negates time, cre- 
ation, and history. I would deny as emphatically an attempt within 
Christianity to sever its glimpse of the eternal from the events in which 
the eternal was seen, or its “eternal truths” from the partial and strug- 
gling meanings with which we are engaged in the processes of life and 
history. 

It is difficult to speak of God as being conditioned in himself, but it is 
necessary that the revelation of God or the manifestation of God be 


{conditioned if it is to occur in an event in history. My faith wants to 


affirm that in his being God is unconditioned; yet I affirm as well that 
he acts, which would lead to the affirmation that his participation in 
history is conditioned by the involvement in that which is finite and 
transient. If God is to be revealed to man, if the eternal is to be revealed 
in time, will not the revelation which is received be conditioned by the 
limitations of man and by the very nature of time? In the revelatory 
experience, the man who receives the revelation or stands in the event 
of the revelation is a particular individual living in a given time, condi- 
tioned by that age and by his environment. His capacity to know and 
to respond reflects in some sense the time in which he lives, even though 
he may somewhat transcend the time. His way of expressing truth, the 
thought patterns he uses, his world view, his mythology, are all products 
of his given history. Revelation occurs within these structures and 
limitations. Revelation is conditioned by these structures as it is received 
and yet often these structures are reshaped by the event of revelation. 


Revelation may not only be expressed in a mythological framework 
already present, but it may also create the event out of which a new 
mythic structure is elaborated. This can be seen in the Christian revela- 
tion of God in Christ. Here history is seen as the field where God is at 
work on behalf of man’s redemption. God’s act of redemption creates 
something new, the community of the faithful. Man is offered a new 
history, not an escape from history. Time itself is seen in a new way 
because God is seen to be active in history. This means two things at 
very least: first, that history is important in some decisive sense. This 
is where we must look for the data with which interpretation will work, 
and here we must seek some continuing process of refining the data. In 
the second place it means that the inevitably conditional character of 
our knowledge will remain, for history, including sacred history, still 
bears an unfinished look. 
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Revelation and Reason 


No quick treatment can deal with the complexities of the problem 
of the relation of reason and revelation. Their relationship is noted here 
so that the relation between the appeal to reason and the appeal to 
faith in the proclamation of the Gospel can be discussed at a later time. 
Any appreciation of the Christian tradition must recognize that both 
reason and revelation play significant roles in giving content and expres- 
sion to that which is for the Christian truth and faith. Some accounts 
of the relation of reason and revelation make it the role of reason to 
clear the ground for faith. Others make reason’s work the defining of 
its own limits and suggest that when these limits are reached, there the 
work of revelation begins. There is also the position which gives to each 
its separate function and suggests that the work of each has little or 
nothing to say to the work of the other. On occasion there have been 
tendencies to make reason the judge of revelation or, on the other hand, 
revelation the judge of reason. None of these seems satisfactory. What 
can we then say? 

It is impossible for logic by itself to lead to the Holy God. Reason does 
not define or exhaust the meanings of the Incarnation or of the Atone- 
ment. Reason is not adequate to deal with much that lies at the heart 
of the Christian Faith. Thought and speculation alone cannot state with 
any completeness what it is to stand in a God-relationship. All this is 
really known in the event of revelation when one stands before the divine 
unveiling, and there God is known in personal encounter rather than by 
intellectual or conceptual recognition. But having said all of this, I would 
still have to oppose any view which makes revelation and reason com- 
pletely discontinuous. The point is that both reason and revelation belong 
to man’s experience within history. To say that the Christian gospel is 
addressed to the whole man and to say that the Christian revelation has 
meaning and content is to admit that it cannot be separated from the 
work of knowing in general. The revelation of God to the Christian 
shows God disclosing himself in his creation and in his redemptive 
relationship to man. This relationship to man transforms man and in 
some sense grants him forgiveness from sin. In some sense it also renews 
his mind, enlarges his sensibilities, and by this, opens man to new facts. 
He has new eyes through which he sees the world, new data which he 
must interpret. Knowledge of the Christian faith and of the Christ 
transforms man’s knowledge of the world, of nature, and of man. It 
adds as well a new dimension to man’s knowledge of history. In all of 
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this it is difficult, if not impossible, to say where revelation ends and 
the reason’s critical work begins. What is given in revelation will be 
different from what is given to the general structures of knowledge such 
as science or mathematics. Yet the knowledge, sensibility, or “aware- 
ness” given by revelation which draws man into relationship to a depth 
of mystery beyond himself is not discontinuous with the work of the 
whole mind and the general problem of knowledge or process of knowing. 
To stand in the divine-human encounter may be to acknowledge the 
ground holy, beyond description or analysis. But to think about, speak 
about, or communicate what the encounter means is already to be drawn 
into the arena of ideas and to engage the whole range of knowledge. 


Revelation and the Scriptures 


The truth of revelation can more nearly be told in a story than in 
propositions, syllogisms, or in doctrinal statements of belief. This is true 
for two reasons: In the first place, God has acted in history and this must 
be told; in the second place, the story by its very nature excites the 
imagination and opens meanings of symbolic and mythological character 
which are better able to convey the content of the revelation and to 
suggest what even the story cannot relate, something of the hiddenness 
and mystery which lies behind the story. The Bible is a story in this 
sense. It is a record and a history. It is God’s story and man’s story. 
It is not the fixed and finished record which biblical literalists would 
maintain. The truth to which it points is always the same; just as there 
is something in God which is always the same. Yet in another sense the 
Bible is the account of God’s dealings with man, and in this there is 
give and take, disclosure and recognition. The gospel is the word of 
salvation which declares the goodness of God, his redeeming sinful men, 
his healing the estrangement which separates us from him. The Bible 
is the story of God’s act on man’s behalf. It unveils to the eye of faith 
not only what he has done, but also who we are. It calls the alienated 
self back to the true source of life. The God who is in Christ as word 
made flesh reconciling the world to himself is in the word of Scripture 
continuing that reconciliation. 

What has been said about the conditional character of revelation 
must also be said about the Scriptures. Attempts to demythologize the 
biblical message are in one sense the attempt to adjust the imagery which 
in one age sought to declare the gospel, to the imagery or thought forms 
of another. There must always be the effort to disclose the truth which 
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is expressed in one age in a particular way to succeeding ages which have 
different ways of knowing or means of expression. Essentially, however, 
man’s condition remains the same. The Bible is addressed to this condi- 
tion. It is dynamic in that it not only tells the story of God’s acts in 
history on behalf of man’s redemption, but also it is the means by which 
he continues that work. The community of the faithful is a community 
in history which God has chosen for his purposes. The Bible reveals to 
men not only who they are, but to the community what it is. As the com- 
munity’s Book it shares the unfolding character of life and history; its 
meanings emerge and are never finished. 


The Proclamation of the Gospel. 


Wherever the gospel is preached and heard the work of redemption 
continues. In proclamation, revelation is extended, the story of God’s 
acts is told, the power of the redeeming God is present. In the process 
of proclamation the flock is fed, and the community of the faithful is 
renewed both in mind and heart. Proclamation not only proclaims that 
redemption is possible by the continuing act of God’s grace, but it is 
itself part of that redeeming act. Proclamation is a process by which 
the word is heard and the community responds in faith. It is a dialogue 
of devotion in which God speaks through the Holy Spirit and the faithful 
reply, “Amen.” The gospel is proclaimed in all areas of the church’s 
life; in the symbolic acts of worship, in the singing of praise, in the sacra- 
ments, in preaching, and in the lives of the faithful where the word 
once more “becomes flesh.” Here we are primarily concerned with 
preaching and the problems that surround the proclamation of the 
gospel in this means. 


The Content of Preaching 


It must be admitted that much preaching has little to do with the 
gospel. Ethical piety and moral exhortation sometimes replace the 
declaration of forgiveness of sins and the mercy of God. The appeal to 
pride in man’s working out his salvation through his good works may 
cause him to forget the fear and trembling that ensue when man truly 
confronts the Holy God and recognizes his bondage in sin. When this is 
so, men are left strangers to the covenant of promise and without hope 
or God in the world. The content of preaching is the historic kerygma 
addressed to man in his essential condition, his condition of sin, his 
dilemma of being separated from God. Speaking to man in his condition 
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of sin, the Christian gospel speaks about the saving act of God in Jesus 
Christ, and about sin and redemption, sin encountered and overcome in 
the cross, salvation given by atonement and grace. It is about man not 
only as alienated, but man the object of God’s love, God’s saving act. 
Preaching has the task of making the word heard, of communicating the 
gospel. Even a cursory survey of books of printed sermons shows that 
much present-day preaching works very hard at the task of communica- 
tion, but neglects to a shameful degree the gospel which should be its 
content. What is preached is heard, but what is heard is too infrequently 
the word of God. What is needed from the American pulpit today is less 
concern with techniques, gimmicks, the form or “method” as ends in 
themselves, and greater fidelity to the content of proclamation. 


The Eventful Character of Proclamation 


As an extension of revelation, one must note the quality of “onceness” 
about the proclamation of the word. On this day, at this time, in this 
assembled congregation the word is preached. This is an event which is 
never repeated. Much of the power of the proclamation comes in being 
present, in the immediacy of the event. There are numerous factors 
which heighten this sense of immediacy; the personal encounter and 
rapport between preacher and congregation, the preparation of worship, 
the personal ties between members of the community of faith, to mention 
only a few. This accounts for the great difference which exists between 
hearing a sermon and reading it, which may be likened to the difference 
between hearing a symphony and reading the score. 


The event of proclamation, however, is like the event of revelation 
in another sense. It occurs in the context of a process. For all its char- 
acter of “onceness” it cannot be fully understood apart from the process 
of proclamation. This can be illustrated in two ways: First, the church 
is the community with a sacred story already told in its Scriptures. It is 
a community with expectations already given about the content of the 
proclamation. New light may break forth in the moment of proclama- 
tion, but it is new light on old truths, illumination on what is already 
given, or in biblical language, the Holy Spirit recalling all things. In the 
second place, there is a continuity or process in the normal life of the 
church by the very fact that one preacher proclaims the gospel over a 
period of time. He will have characteristic forms of expression, he will 
use words in a particular way, his preaching will reflect the unity of his 
personality. He will set in motion certain processes of thought. 
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When one speaks then of the eventful character of proclamation or 
its “onceness,” there is an analogy to our receiving material food. A 
meal can be eaten once only. But it falls within a regular diet. Revela- 
tion comes in the community prepared for the revelation, and occurs 
in the unfolding history of development of the community. The prophets 
can appear when there is preparation, when the “time is right,” in the 
history of the community. Proclamation rests upon this same need of 
community and shares in this same process of development. 


The Conditioned Character of Proclamation 


The eternal truths may be proclaimed, the great acts of God declared, 
the story behind the fzith told; nevertheless, there is always a conditioned 
character to proclamation. There is the limitation of the one who pro- 
claims the gospel, of those who receive it, of the time in which it is 
received, and the unfinished character of the community of faith itself. 
Where proclamation is the telling of the story of God’s acts, there is the 
special problem of bridging the gap between the time of the event and 
the time of the retelling. In one sense it can be said that in the telling 
of the Resurrection, it “occurs” again. The response to the story is 
a response to the event. There is a contemporaneity about the gospel 
story. The eye of faith sees Jesus as the Christ by the same movement of 
faith that caused Peter to exclaim, “Thou art!” But this quality of 
contemporaneity does not obviate the problem of separation in time, in 
world view, in thought forms which condition the one who is to receive 
revelation himself or declare the message of faith to others. To say that 
Jesus Christ is the same yesterday as today does not escape the problem 
that today is different from yesterday. 

There is a world view present in the New Testament period which 
is radically different from our modern scientific view. In understanding 
the person or the nature of the self the demonology of the first century 
and the psychology of the twentieth must be taken into account. To say 
that essentially man has the same ultimate problems: sin, estrangement, 
alienation from God, man, and self, and that God has met these prob- 
lems in Christ still leaves the task of communicating to the new age and 
to modern man what the gospel means for his time and for him. This is 
the burden that is laid upon the church as the continuing community 
of faith, and of proclamation which is to speak of the eternal to the 
present age. There is the danger on the one hand of Fundamentalism 
that it takes a too fixed position on the form in which the eternal is to be 
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expressed. This position often results in obscurantism in understanding or 
irrelevance to the dynamics of the present. There is the danger on the 
other hand of preoccupation with the present dilemmas of man conceived 
“psychologically” and “sociologically” to the forgetfulness of the eternal 
word spoken to him in Christ and being spoken to him in the depths of his 
inwardness by the Holy Spirit. What is required is profound concern 
with both the timeless word and the present age, recognizing that that 
word is speaking to the present human situation. The divine-human en- 
counter continues as event, its interpretation and clarification must 
continue. The work of proclamation is never finished. 


Proclamation Beyond the Christian Community 


There is a growing interest in the way so-called “secular culture” 
reveals the depth of the human situation and man’s existential condition. 
Poetry, novels, drama, art, and music have come to be appreciated both 
as revelation and proclamation. The problems of homelessness in the 
world, alienation from God and man, the longing for salvation, to name 
only a few, have been articulated powerfully by spokesmen who are 
outside the Christian community. It can be said that these spokesmen 
live in a history conditioned by a community and faith they do not claim. 
This does not say enough. It can be pointed out that what their work 
actually reveals can best be revealed to those who have encountered 
the problems they raise in the context of faith and the Christian com- 
munity. This is still inadequate. Are we not driven to say that God con- 
fronts men in history in the depths of what they are as men, and this 
encounter transcends the distinction of religious and secular culture. 
There are results in this encounter which, while they do not wipe out 
the distinction between those who are avowedly members of the com- 
munity of faith from those who remaii outside it, still make it impossible 
to say that revelation belongs to the community of faith in any exclusive 
sense. The distinction here is not that of general revelation and special 
revelation, terms which seem to me to mean less and less upon exami- 
nation. Rather, what must be seen is God dealing with men in what 
becomes a personal dialogue or give-and-take apart from their belonging 
or not belenging to the community of faith. As more attention is given 
to secular “witness,” more effort is called for on the part of the Christian 
community to take into itself, to seek understanding and to interpret this 
witness in terms of the historic kerygma. Such a creative interchange 
will prove much more fruitful than the blindness to one another, or 
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mutual castigation, which have been too prevalent in the past. Both 
revelation and proclamation occur outside the Christian community and 
can be the basis of a wider community. 


The Appeal to Faith and the Appeal to Reason 


The Christian community has been nurtured by the interaction of the 
Jewish mind and the Greek mind. Both play decisive roles in the develop- 
ment in the life and thought of the Christian community. Perhaps too 
much has been made of the differences between the personal, living 
encounter of man with God in Judaism and the speculative and the 
rational character of Greek thought. It seems clear to me that it is 
impossible to attempt to do away with either, or to try to make Chris- 
tianity in the image of one to the exclusion of the other. Both are given: 
both are essential to what the Christian community is. 

The same must be said about the relation of faith and reason. There 
is a part of the Christian proclamation which has a content not given 
to the natural reason. There is much in the very center of the faith which 
will always remain offensive to reason. There is in the biblical picture of 
Jesus as the Christ, in the story of God’s acts and acting, something that 
is not addressed to man the speculator or rational being, but which is 
addressed to man’s will and to man’s self as a total being. But still reason 
must do its “stumbling” work. If faith is the response to an event, to 
a personal encounter, then reason and all man’s critical and analytical 
powers are called for to interpret what this encounter means. Man does 
not merely stand in personal relation to the Holy God in mystical com- 
munion which remains wordless. Even though words cannot express fully 
that communion, words are called for when the question is raised, “What 
does this experience of encounter mean for me, for my relation to God, 
to my fellowmen, to my time, to my history?” Nor is reason’s work 
merely that of interpreting what is given in revelation. God the Creator 
is revealed in his creation, not fully, not supremely, but revealed. Reason 
seeks knowledge of God by looking for the reason behind and in creation, 
for the structures of meaning which can interpret the order in nature 
and history. 

Proclamation is in part a testifying to the creating God. Just as Jesus 
turned lessons from nature into analogies of the God-man relationship, 
so is the task still with those who declare the glory of God as seen in his 
handiwork. There is a large and legitimate place in proclamation for 
an appeal to reason. The basic goodness which can be discovered at 
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work in the world, the order, the purposiveness which can be observed, all 
testify to God. This may fall short of the direct encounter, the burning 
bush experience of a Moses, but it is still part of the firmament of faith, 
Not to make an appeal to reason is to neglect the wholeness of man. In 
an age so concerned with science and so familiar with the vastness of the 
universe and intricacy of the atom, testimony to the power and majesty 
of God lies close at hand. This is not to say that men think their way to 
faith or speculate their way into a God relationship. It is to affirm that 
the one who would proclaim the gospel can appropriately begin, “Come 
let us reason together.” Reason’s work is twofold: It is the critical and 
analytical tool which searches out structures of meaning in nature, life 
and history. Reason must also attempt to clarify and interpret what is 
given by revelation. Proclamation must take cognizance of both. 


The Bible and Proclamation 


The Bible is the Book of the community of faith. It is the charter of 
the preacher. Apart from the Scriptures, proclamation has little mean- 
ing or value. This may account for the weakness of much of the preaching 
done today. The Scripture Lesson is hurried through in order to get to 
a sermon which bears little sign of rootage in the gospel or evidence of 
knowledge of what the biblical faith is about. Such preaching is like 
a cut flower which, having lost its connection with its source of life, soon 
withers and dies. 

In a day when Christians are increasingly biblically illiterate, there 
is a special problem for the preacher. The congregation will find it 
difficult to follow the preacher who has resolved to “preach the Bible” 
but who has not seen the problem involved in bridging the gap between 
the world view of the first century and that of the twentieth. What has 
been said about the unfinished character of revelation and the Bible poses 
the problem for the preacher. His task is to proclaim the word, which 
is in some sense timeless, to the present age. He fails when he forgets 
the gospel on the one hand, or when he loses sight of the contemporary 
situation on the other. The correlation of these is necessary for the present 
situation cannot fully be understood apart from the gospel, and the gospel 
cannot be appreciated as long as it is disengaged from the world’s crises. 

We began this section by saying that the Bible was the charter of 
proclamation. This is to say that in the Bible the authority for procla- 
mation is to be found. This is not an external authority or code of be- 
havior, precept, or belief. It is not the textbook of a fixed doctrine. The 
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word of God is in the Bible, as the soul inhabits the body. It is the 
interior authority of the ever-redeeming grace of God speaking to the 
soul of man and to the community of the faithful. Proclamation is the 
act by which the inner and spiritual authority of the gospel is declared 
to those whom it makes free. It is a summons to judgment and the 
announcement of forgiveness. It is the word about the Kingdom of God 
which is God’s gift; about our decision for or against it; about the divine 
demand of obedience. Proclamation is the old story being retold and the 
new life which this makes possible. It is one of God’s ways of making all 
things new. 

One “practical” word should be said about proclamation and the 
Bible. For an age which does not read the Bible, exegetical preaching 
seriously and devoutly pursued can do much to re-establish the Christian 
community upon its authentic charter. This is true for two reasons: It 
calls the preacher into constant confrontation with the word, renews his 
personal being and gives him authority as the one who heralds God’s 
word. Secondly, it feeds the flock with food which God himself has 
ordained as their proper fare. Preaching generally seems to suffer today 
not so much from ineptness of presentation, dullness, or mediocrity, as it 
suffers from the lack of the gospel. When it ceases to be the gospel, it 
loses its proper content and no longer reveals the mighty acts of the 
Holy God on behalf of man’s salvation. It may become good entertain- 
ment; it may be good ethics; it is not the whole counsel of God. 


Some Remaining Problems 


I have tried to show that there are a number of problems in procla- 
mation and revelation which are similar. They share a quality of “once- 
ness” as well as occurring in a process. Both have an eventful character 
and share similar limitations. Both belong to a community with expec- 
tations and yet reshape the expectations and transform the community. 
They both have significant relation to the Scriptures. They share the 
same problem of interpretation in the use of thought forms, myths which 
have to be re-examined as they are addressed to a new day. Both reve- 
lation and proclamation raise numerous problems in their relation to 
the general problem of knowing and communicating what is called truth. 

There are some remaining issues. We have pointed to the hidden 
character of God in himself. What is revealed of this? Can we deal with 
this problem using the tools of critical analysis? What can the analysis 
of being, or ontology, contribute to this quest? What does a metaphysical 
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analysis of the nature of being have to contribute to a biblical faith, or 
biblical faith to say about the ultimate questions posed by reason? We 
can expect continued analysis of this problem in the next decade. I find 
it impossible to take a fixed position on this point. 

What can we say about the relation of the Barthian position con- 
cerning biblical truth to the critical method of interpretation of process 
philosophy? What determines the “truth” of revelation or proclamation? 
Is the truth given to faith and the truth of reason in some final sense 
discontinuous? I have taken the position that they are not. I am un- 
willing to make reason the authority for the content of the essentials 
of faith, and still maintain that it has interpreting work to do in analyz- 
ing that content. This area séems to me to be in process of re-examina- 
tion and revision in the current theological and philosophical scene. 

Finally it needs to be asked how the gospel is in the Bible and in 
proclamation. Biblical literalism will not answer this problem in a satis- 
factory way. The growing interest in the field of biblical theology should 
have something to contribute at this point. The concern with the prob- 
lem of the person, with the existential situation to which the gospel is 
addressed and the concern to declare an authentic word to man’s crisis 
all seem to me to be hopeful signs for the future. Much remains to be 
done in stating the problems, clarifying, and interpreting the issues. In 
the process, more will be learned about both revelation and proclamation. 
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God Has Spoken 


A Meditation on Genesis 12:1-4 


by JAMEs L. Mays 
I 


THE 12th chapter of Genesis begins with these words: “And the Lord 
said to Abram...” The following event, so simply introduced, is a 
significant watershed in the biblical revelation. Here we stand at the 
place where one epoch in the divine economy ends and another begins. 
Behind is the record of man’s sin. Ahead lies the history of God’s re- 
demption. What divides the two is this terse fact—that God spoke to 
Abram. With that speaking there became possible what the Letter to 
the Hebrews calls the walk of faith. 

This man Abram to whom God spoke is a son of Adam, and as such 
he lives the life of those banished from Eden. Impossible for him the 
quiet unbroken fellowship with God and the delights of a life in the 
midst of a creation which ministers to him because he is the ministcr 
of God. He is a Shemite, a descendant of Noah. He lives in a rebellious 
humanity which exists only because God chooses not to let his just wrath 
work its dissolution. And he is part of the race which flees from the 
debacle at Shinar where men raised a tower to set themselves in the 
heavens, only to hear the thundering “No” of the Lord that man should 
not prevail. This we know of him and nothing more. His record is the 
record of fallen, condemned, scattered humanity; the genealogies of 
Genesis bind him to this sorry and sorrowful record. But God spoke to 
this Abram—and by faith he went out, beginning the long pilgrimage 
toward “the city which has foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.” 

By the chronology of human calendars, we are separated from this 
ancient Hebrew by thousands of years, and we can but marvel that we 
know of this hidden and unexpected event, so remote in time. But in 
the calendar of the soul we stand just where he stood. Existentially we 
are one with him. His identity is our identity, for our descent from 
Adam with all its implications is not cancelled out because years have 
passed, The gates of every paradise are closed in our face. We conceive 
our utopias and brave new worlds, and set out in heroic confidence to 
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build them. But we too have seized the apple and eaten it in blasphemous 
disobedience. We have ventured to know what is good—and when we 
have done our building, we discover again and again that the new order 
is the same old one with merely a shifting of stage properties. Our good 
is the ancient evil. We are the sons of Shem and Ham and Japheth. The 
rainbow still spans the heavens in our era, but its reminder that we live 
by God’s forbearance gives us little pause in defying its minimum require- 
ment that we refrain from shedding one another’s blood. We are the 
people who maintain the peace of the world by such epithets as “massive 
retaliation.” In every epoch of human history we build our towers of 
Babel and discover all over again that they are gateways to hell instead 
of stairways to the heavens. We, like this ancient Hebrew, have no other 
real history. Nothing else of significance can be said about us that is 
not told in this sorry record. And yet in our impossible situation there is 
one great fact which contradicts the hopelessness of our dilemma. God 
has spoken to us and by his word made possible a new and different his- 
tory—the life of faith which has set at its finish the City of God, the city 
we have never built because it is not made with hands. 


Here is the message of this Scripture: the history of hope, the removal 
of the curse, the new humanity begins where God speaks and man listens. 
Faith is the creation of the word of God. Whether we think of ourselves 
as men who need faith and must ever seek its renewal, or regard ourselves 
as witnesses who call others to faith, we are taught that faith’s only pos- 
sibility lies in the fact that he has spoken. Faith is the creation of the 
word of God. 


The issue which is our crisis, as it is of every time, is whether we will 
attend this fact and rely upon it alone. The ingenuity and dedication of 
men have set satellites circling over the heads of all the world’s peoples. 
We can scarcely over-estimate the importance of the new conquest of 
space. If we view it with optimism we can find in its staggering achieve- 
ment the prophecy of our domination of worlds beyond our own. But 
to exult unthinkingly in our ingenuity is to rear another tower to make 
a name for ourselves. If our children’s children ever do meet in the lands 
beyond our atmosphere, they will still be the children of Adam, the 
descendants of Noah—the scattered ones who bring with them a cor- 
ruption that spoils uncorrupted realms. If we view this new era with 
pessimism we stand upon the threshold of a time in which the upward 
look of man is no longer a symbol of hope, but a betrayal of the fear 
which unendingly haunts him. This is the configuration of tomorrow. 
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One could really read the morning paper and dance around the break- 
fast table to T. S. Eliot’s macabre course: “This is the way the world 
ends,” sung to the tune of “Here we go ’round the mulberry bush.” 


But God has spoken. “In many and various ways God spoke of old to 
our fathers by the prophets, but in these last days he has spoken to us 
by his Son.” Here is the one chance of the faith which reverses the 
descent into the abyss that we may trek toward the City. Here is the 
one answer to fearful anxiety of death. This is the supreme possibility 
because it is the only possibility. The world is not going to end in a bang 
or a whimper, because he, the Son, is the heir of all things, and God 
has determined to unite all things in him in the fullness of time. We shall 
not and need not spend our lives cowering beneath a sky criss-crossed 
with demonic stars. Christ is risen! and in him is the light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. To all who receive him and 
believe on his name he will give the power to become Sons of God. 

We must, you and I, live in this mid-twentieth century. We must speak 
as preacher to its peoples. How can we live and what shall we say? 
There is only one possibility for lives of faith and a witness that awakens 
faith: the speech of God, the word of Christ. Let us then attend this 
word with fanatical concentration. Let us not speak until we have heard. 
Let us not go until we are sent. Let us not do until we are commanded. 
In our preaching let us reject the attempt to cure souls through any 
method we can learn save that which the grace of Christ teaches. In 
our churchmanship let us turn from trying to be a little bit of everything 
in the world around us. Why? Because “by grace you have been saved 
by faith” and “Faith comes by what is heard, and what is heard by the 
preaching of Christ.” 


If 


The hearing of God’s word divides Abram’s life in two like the razor’s 
edge. In the beginning before God ever uttered a word, all was formless 
and chaotic; but when God spoke, order and meaning appeared. The 
world was the work of the word. So with Abram. He was Adam’s son, 
Babel’s heir, until God spoke. When the word was heard, the possibility 
of faith confronted him. Faith is the creation of the word. 

Now faith not only depends upon the word for its existence; it has 
the revelation as its content. The answer to the question, “What did 
Abram believe?”’, is simply the account of what God said. And the 
arresting fact about God’s speech to Abram is this: it is not so much 
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about Abram as about God. The basic structure of the message which 
Abram heard is the series of “I will’s” by which God describes his coming 
invasion of Abram’s life. “I will show you a land... I will make you a 
great nation...I will bless you.” This magnificent repetition outlines 
what Abram is to believe. Of course Abram is concerned; it is in his life 
that this guiding, multiplying, blessing work is to take place. But the 
significant reality is God’s action, offered as faith’s subject. He, God, 
will do this, and this, and this. Faith’s power lies precisely in the fact 
that the action enshrined at its center is the powerful and holy work 
of God. Faith is man’s making room for God’s work in his life. 


If we hear and learn this from Genesis 12:1-4, we have learned a 
fundamental truth about the biblical notion of faith. The content of 
faith is always the God who acts. When the old Israel confessed its faith, 
it did so after this manner: ‘We were Pharaoh’s slaves in Egypt; and 
the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand; and the Lord 
showed signs and wonders, great and grievous, against Egypt and against 
Pharaoh and all his household, before our eyes; and he brought us out 
from there, that he might bring us in and give us the land which he 
sware to give to our fathers...” The sure foundation upon which the 
faith of Israel rested was God’s deliverance by which he took them 
who were no people and made them his people. And after the same 
manner the New Testament church confesses its faith. Jesus Christ is 
God’s act; his birth, life, death, and resurrection are the work of God 
who was in this man reconciling the world unto himself. For this reason 
the good news of Jesus Christ is God’s power for salvation. The very 
Gospels themselves are confessions of faith. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John are not biographies in our sense of the word. They are the witness 
of the apostolic church to God’s redemptive work in Jesus Christ. They 
are proclamation in which the church tells how its faith came about 
and invites the world about it to share in the faith. Always the content 
of biblical faith is what God has done, is doing, and will do! 

Let us not miss the decisive “No” which thus is set against many 
notions of faith abroad in the world and in the church. Faith is not the 
product of our own reason, our bits of truth about the universe and man 
which we can accept because they are logical and rational. This pre- 
occupation with the question, “What can we believe?”, is simply an 
arrogant attempt to put ourselves at the center of faith and to reduce 
all reality to the categories of our little brains. The creature calls the 
Creator to pass the bar of his reason! Faith is not the product of our 
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own heroic hope, the primeval “will to believe.” Not so long ago we 
had to listen ad nauseum to the maudlin sentimentality of a popular song 
affirming that somehow, somewhere, sometime someone would surely 
do something about the fix we’re in. It was called “I Believe,” and I’ve 
heard of its being sung in churches. Even if we dress up this notion 
with Santayana’s eloquent phrase, “the invincible surmise of the soul,” 
it remains but the cheery chatter of men on a sinking ship who try to 
reassure one another that things will surely turn out all right. Nor is 
faith’s content to be described in terms of our very best efforts, by an 
account of what we ought to do and must be doing. How many church- 
men sit down and say, “I believe we ought to do this and this and 
this . . .”—and mistakenly think they are confessing the faith? “I believe 
in prayer, stewardship, attending church”—this is fine, but there is 
always the danger that these things will be understood as our work for 
God, instead ot his work in us. A program-centered church must guard 
itself lest it became primarily concerned with its own efforts. Our talk 
about doing is so near, and yet so far. Faith is man’s acting only when 
it begins with, rests upon, and ever returns to God’s action. Faith does 
not speak of its own work. The man who stands in the place of confession 
speaks in his boasting only of God. 

There is a particular exhortation in the character of biblical faith 
for all who are ministers of God, servants in his church. If saving faith 
is to be powerfully present in us, then by our absorption in the biblical 
witness and our faithfulness in prayer, God’s salvation must be kept in 
the center of our consciousness. We must learn and constantly practice 
the contemplation of God’s history of redemption. The minister in a 
church today walks in the midst of voices clamoring for his attention 
and time. There is much for him to do. The adoring compliments of 
admirers and the vicious attacks of his detractors tempt him to think of 
himself, to analyze the situation of the church in terms of himself. He 
is caught between the stirring opportunity which the church has as an 
institution, and the implacable resistance which communities make to the 
church’s Lord. He is in the position of a man who can do almost 
anything and yet can do nothing. All too often the minister in this 
predicament is captured by despair because of what he cannot do, or by 
silly self-confidence because of all the wonderful things which he does do. 
In either case, his self-consciousness has violated his God-consciousness. 
What is required of us is faith which lays hold of God’s work—a com- 
bination of patient humility in the face of what we cannot do and of 
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joyous confidence because of God’s doing. We cannot bring in the King- 
dom, but God surely will! The nurture of this faith is the foundation 
of a minister’s physical, mental, and spiritual health. 

The nature of biblical faith has a compelling exhortation for preachers, 
It is to keep homiletics centered in the gospel. Our contemporary situ- 
ation offers to the preacher many urgent problems for which the answer 
seems simple enough, and he is tempted to give it by telling his people 
what they must do. But there is not a one of these problems about which 
people can do anything redemptive of themselves. The last thing which 
the wilderness of our times needs is a preacher who stands self-righteously 
upon the mount of the law and speaks to an Israel still in Egypt. It needs 
preaching of the good news of the grace of Christ which through faith 
makes being Christian possible at all—not the justice of morality but 
the power of reconciliation. And this simply means that in a world 
which urgently insists that we do something, we should be wise enough 
through faith to attend what God has done. 


iil 


What a paradigm of biblical faith is given in this Scripture! We are 
shown that faith is the creation of the word, that it has as its content the 
God who acts. Now we must learn from the imperative with which the 
word begins and the obedience with which the passage closes. The Lord 
said to Abram, “Go.... And Abram went, as the Lord had told him.” 
The Lord’s imperative and Abram’s obedience are set like parentheses 
around the promise, the account of what God is going to do. God’s 
action is the center of the word, but because God is going to act, Abram 
must and can act himself. When the Scripture says of him that “he went, 
as the Lord had told him,” the word is at work in Abram; he has made 
room in his life for the action of God. This is full faith—the word- 
created, word-sustained, word-directed life of a man. 


The command which Abram hears is an invitation to pilgrimage. This 
little word “Go” seems simple enough in meaning and easy enough of 
obedience. But the profundity of its meaning and the totality of its 
implication lie all about in the passage. God’s word comes to Abram 
where he is, but it does not leave him there. It meets him as he is, but 
it does not leave him unchanged. We know of Abram that with his 
father Terah he had once left Ur of the Chaldeans to go to Canaan. 
For some reason, we know not what, the family stopped in Haran, lin- 
gered there, settled there, in a permanent half-way house between Babel’s 
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doom and Canaan’s destiny. Now he must up and away. He must go 
from country, kindred, father’s house. This list testifies to the radical 
character of what is required. Country, kindred, father’s house—these 
were the very stuff of existence to an ancient Semite. The land which 
nourished him, the men who shared blood with him, the household which 
gave him fellowship and identity—these were all that men of Abram’s 
time and type had, Without them they were men without strength, or 
meaning, or identity. To wander away from these things, alone, was to 
throw away every security upon which one could depend, and become 
a nobody. 

When we place alongside the concreteness of what Abram must leave 
the vaguenss of that to which he is invited to go, the uncompromising 
absoluteness of God’s word is painfully obvious. He is to leave every 
security, to give up his identity, and go to a land. Where this land is, the 
word does not say. How Abram can find it, or when, or how to make it 
his possession—these questions are left unanswered. In truth, he has 
neither land nor any tangible guarantee that the land will be his. He has 
only God’s word that he will show him the land. But this is the point. 
He is to leave all for God—his land for the land which God will show 
him; his kindred for the great nation God will make of him; his present 
security for the blessing God will be to him. He is to move out of his 
present world so that he may live in God’s coming world. He must step 
out over the abyss upon ways seen only by the eye of faith, and trust that 
the hand of the Almighty will bear him up. With such an imperative 
God’s word always confronts us to seek our faith. To hear the promise 
of a better world is to know that we must leave our own. 


But we do not hear it easily, we who have settled in Haran. We are 
comfortable and we are afraid. A call to “go” palls upon us who travel 
so much that no pilgrimage could possibly have a meaning. We are 
surfeit with change; time flows swiftly from us; we stand in a stream 
of constant newness whose current threatens our footing. We long for 
stability and permanence, not change. Revolution is a word that frightens 
us, we fear its violence, and we have no illusions now about its promise. 
What does it avail to overthrow one order to set up another, when the 
changed faces are but masks for an unchanging evil? Why should we 
leave Haran for Canaan when our other journeyings and changes have 
gotten us nowhere and made no ultimate difference? 

But is it not precisely our weary contentment which betrays our des- 
perate need for this call? Our previous pilgrimates have made no differ- 
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ence because we set the goal; ail our changes could not create real 
newness, but merely refurbish the old; the revolutions of our history have 
always stopped short of tyranny’s inner citadel, the soul of man. It is 
alone this command to go—from our world to God’s—which offers a 
lasting city, a truly different newness, a revolution that brings radical 
change. It is for the sake of this ultimate revolution in which man’s 
disorder is replaced by God’s order that the word calls us to go on 
pilgrimage. 

So it is that God speaks to us where we are, as we are, living our 
self-satisfied existences surrounded by all the securities upon which we 
build our lives. We know who we are and what we are, and what we 
know tends to please us. Of all the things in the world, we are most 
interested in those to which we can attach the possessive pronoun—my 
family, my home, my possessions, my plans, yea, my life. We dwell in 
our private Harans, our half-way houses between doom and destiny. We 
are content. God’s gospel shatters that contentment like a hammer blow 
on poitery. It tells of a world completely different from the one we live 
in: a Family made up of brothers and sisters who do the will of God, 
a fellowship in which giving is more honored than possessing, a Kingdom 
where earth becomes like Heaven. “Go,” the gospel says. “Flee this 
dying world for an eternal one. Go from yourself, for you are Adam, 
and in Adam all men die. Flee to Christ in whom all are made alive. 
Go, for God will show you his city, make you his people, and bless you 
with many blessings.” 

The Scripture bears witness that Abram went, as God told him. For 
two millenia a man of earnest face and nail-marked hands has stood 
among us and said to all: “If any man would come after me, let him 
deny himself and take up his cross daily and follow me. For whoever 
would save his life will lose it; and whoever will lose his life for my sake, 
he will save it.” Do you trust this man enough to leave all and go 
with him? Why dwell ye yet in Haran? 
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Hebrew Language and Israelite Faith 


Insights Provided by Language Structure 
by ALLAN R. McALLASTER 


Ir is not difficult to acquire sufficient information about the Hebrew 
language to open many new insights into the nature of biblical thought. 
This information is especially valuable for the person who does not 
find it practical to take time to master the Hebrew language. A descrip- 
tion of the language structure gives perspective to the details which have 
crowded the minds of those who have some knowledge of Hebrew. 
Descriptions of the language generally are either too sketchy for this 
purpose or they are adulterated by pedagogical material or linguistic 
minutiae. This article.presents a description of the language for use in 
the study of biblical faith. Some implications are noted, but the main 
intent is to convey the outlook or approach and to stimulate observation. 

Language is a product of the human soul and not a tool to be taken up 
or laid down at will. The connection between language and thought is 
not loose but essential. Literature is but the speaking-face of the heart 
of people. To grasp the content of a concept of religion, politics, or ethics, 
one must have some idea of the thought processes and idea-associations 
which lie behind the words which express that concept. The structure 
of a language reveals something of the mental approach of the people 
to the problems of their day. Because the Israelite used Hebrew, a 
Semitic language, it is mandatory that the Western student using Indo- 
European thought make a careful study of the implications of Hebrew 
language structure. This is necessary because Hebrew is not another way 
of saying the same thing, but rather it is a different mental approach, 
using different idea-associations to consider problems which are often 
common to mankind. To grasp the Israelite’s answers one must follow his 
approach, trying to use his idea-associations. This is given additional 
difficulty by the fact that the data are interlocking. Knowledge of the 
faith and culture is necessary to see what is implied, but the implication 
is necessary to understand the faith and culture. The novice may fail 
for lack of knowledge and the mature scholar may fail because of the 
bias of knowledge resting on other bases. 
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Semitic Relationship 


Hebrew is one member of the Semitic family of languages which is 
divided into four geographical groups. Arabic and Ethiopic form the 
Southern group and preserve some archaic forms, though they continued 
to develop after Hebrew ceased to be spoken. Akkadian, the oldest 
written Semitic language, was the language inherited by Babylonia and 
Assyria from the ancient Eastern Semitic city of Akkad (Gen. 10:10), 
It was the language of diplomacy at the time of Abram. In the North, 
Aramaic developed and replaced Akkadian as the diplomatic language. 
The Samaritan language of the latter parts of the biblical period of his- 
tory developed from Aramaic. Syriac was a form of Aramaic written ina 
different script by Eastern Christians. 

In the West, Canaanite and Ugaritic were in use. Ugaritic tablets of 
the fifteenth century B.c. were found less than thirty years ago and are 
making a profound linguistic impact. However, because present opinion 
is fluid, the delineation of the precise relation of these languages and the 
subsequent West Semitic languages must wait. That Hebrew was one 
of the languages which developed from this branch is shown by its close 
relation to Ugaritic, Phoenician, and to the more than 100 Canaanite 
words founds in the Amarna letters. These letters were written in Ak- 
kadian about 1375 B.c. by petty princes in Palestine to their Egyptian 
suzerain. Apparently the Canaanite scribes had not mastered the diplo- 
matic language and resorted to words and constructions of their native 
tongue. Also, the Moabite inscription of King Mesha (c. 850 B.c.) pre- 
sents no difficulty to a reader with an adequate knowledge of Hebrew. 

Though “the language of the Egyptian hieroglyphics is only half- 
Semitic and throws very little light on Hebrew,” Egyptian is the Hamitic 
language most closely related to the Semitic languages. Many scholars 
believe the Semitic and the Hamitic language came from a common 
language. D. W. Thomas says, “that some grammatical relationship 
between Hebrew and Egyptian is traceable is undeniable,’* but he 
refers the relationship to the pre-historic time. The attempt of A. A. 
Yahuda to show that Hebrew developed from Canaanite under Egyptian 
influence has not found acceptance and has been referred to as unsuc- 
cessful or overstated.’ 





1. G. R. Driver in The People and the Book, edited by A. S. Peake (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1925), Pp. 101. 
‘ @. In Record and Revelation, edited by H. W. Robinson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938), 
p. 378. 

3. Ibid. 
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Composite Character 


The early history of the Hebrew language is not clear. However, a 
study of the language confirms the Hebrew history of migration from 
Mesopotamia (possibly earlier from Arabia) to Aram, to Canaan, to 
Egypt, and back to Canaan. The relation of Hebrew to Arabic is close. 
Some Sumerian and Egyptian loan words are found. Hekhal, “temple,” 
illustrates the former, Yeor, “river,” illustrates the latter. Though Aramaic 
influence was great after the captivity, the Aramaisms in the older litera- 
ture are best explained by the early Aramaic influence. This influence 
seems to have been stronger in North Israel than in Judah. There are a 
few words which are undoubtedly old Aramaic, and certain weak 
Hebrew verbs prefer the Aramaic a in the active but the Canaanite u 
(or o) in the reflexive or passive. Nahti agrees with Aramaic naht 
against Canaanite nuhti, but the passive nakhon reflects Canaanite 
vocalization. Some verbs have both Akkadian and Aramaic alternatives. 
Hebrew was influenced by Akkadian, the diplomatic language when 
Hebrew was young. Some of the more difficult verb constructions are 
now regarded as related to Akkadian usage rather than the usual con- 
structions of Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic.* Also, Akkadian has con- 
tributed to the Hebrew vocabulary. Occasionally there are in current 
use three synonyms each apparently coming from a different source: 
Akkadian, Amorite, and Canaanite. The mixed character of Hebrew is 
illustrated by its negative particles: lo’ (Akkadian, Aramaic, Arabic), 
‘al (Akkadian and Amorite), bal (Phonecian), and *: (Akkadian and 
Ethiopic). The pronoun ’anokhi reflects Akkadian, Phonecian, and Uga- 
ritic, while its equivalent ’ani reflects Aramaic, Arabic, and Ethiopic. 
Illustrations could be multiplied. Moreover, a common alphabet was 
used by Hebrew, Phonecian, Aramaic, and Moabite. 

From the above discussion it is clear that biblical Hebrew is not a 
primeval language but a composite, by growth and by borrowing. It 
seems Abram spoke a dialect of proto-Arabic, Akkadian, and Aramaic. 
When he came to Canaan, his clan picked up the similar “lip of Ca- 
naan,’ but, as with all immigrant peoples, their past affected their 
language. Sumerian, Arabic, and Aramaic elements persisted. Akkadian 
had a continuing influence since it was the diplomatic language. Egyp- 
tian domination of Canaan and migrations to Egypt brought in Hamitic 


4. N. H. Snaith in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 1 (New York: Abingdon, 1952), p. 222, 
referring to the strong waw. 


5. Thomas, loc. cit.; Snaith, loc. cit. 
6. Isa. 19:18. 
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elements. The language is not called Hebrew in the Old Testament, but 
“the Jews’ tongue”’ or the “lip of Canaan.” The people were known 
to others as Hebrews. This term seems to have come from the noun eber 
“beyond” or the identical word used as the name of Shem’s great- 
grandson, an ancestor of Abram. Abram is called “the Eberite.” His 
neighbors regarded the clan as ones who came from “beyond” the 
Euphrates; their Aramaic relatives could speak of them as the ones living 
in the Beyond-Euphrates land and the term could be accepted by Abram’s 
clan as appropriately referring to an ancestor. Because it was satisfactory, 
the appellation was retained. 


Word Variety 


Hebrew words are formed from roots of three letters called radicals. 
These letters are consonants, though in some words the middle radical 
has lost its consonantal value and serves as a vowel. In some cases the 
root may have been a two-consonant root; the scholars are in disagree- 
ment on the problem. The consonantal root carries the meaning of the 
word. Various vowels are inserted or affixed, and syllables are prefixed 
or affixed te form nouns, adjectives, the various forms of the verb, the 
direct object, or the indirect object of the verb. The root carries the 
idea while the additions clarify details, without breaking the unitary 
concept. In Indo-European languages the various elements are indi- 
vidual words standing much more on an equal level. 

The multiplicity of roots in Hebrew give the language a wealth of 
synonyms in a limited vocabulary. It is said that Hebrew has ten times 
as many roots as English and one-tenth as large a vocabulary. The Greek 
language has about 1800 roots for 100,000 words, but Hebrew has about 
2050 roots for 5000 words (exclusive of proper names) of which only 
about 500 are in frequent use. Many words occur only once. This abun- 
dance of synonyms answered, and was produced by, the Hebrew love 
of parallelism and of argument by assurance and restatement rather than 
logic. The Indo-European student has difficulty remembering the He- 
brew vocabulary, because of its strangeness in sound, the lack of Hebrew 
derivatives in his language, and the appalling wealth of synonym. In 
Latin and Greek the synonyms have been more or less accurately defined. 
This has not been done by any Semitic scholar and the nature of the 
case practically precludes the possibility of its being done. “Thus the 
sacred poet or prophet plays upon his theme as upon a many-stringed 





7. Isa. 35:11; Neh. 13:24. 
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instrument, bringing out a great variety of tone and melody, advancing 
in graceful steppings or stately marchings to the climax, or dwelling upon 
the theme with an inexhaustible variety of expression and colouring.’”® 

In addition to the numerous synonyms, a single word is used with 
a variety of meanings. The word mishpat denotes “judgment,” “place of 
judgment,” “verdict,” “penalty,” “law-suit,” “crime,” “justice,” “ordi- 
nance,” “prerogative,” “duty,” “rightness,” “custom,” and “manner.” 
Translations which represent a Hebrew word in all cases by one English 
word are absurd. Further ambiguity has arisen from the fact that some 
Hebrew roots have unrelated or contradictory meanings. This situation 
was produced by the coalescing of letters in the alphabet. The letter 
Heth represents two sounds which have coalesced. The same is is true 
of ’ayin and Shin. Sade represents at least three consonants. As a re- 
sult a Hebrew root may represent the present spelling of two or more 
roots of unconnected meanings. “Thus the roots H-P-R and H-L-S both 
form three verbs of quite different meaning while ‘N-Y and ‘-R-B both 
form four.”® A careful study of the versions, especially the Septuagint, is 
leading scholars to discover lost roots which are found in the cognate 
languages, especially in Arabic. The wording of the version implies a 
root which is not found in the Hebrew but is found in another Semitic 
language. For instance, the Septuagint translators seem to have recog- 
nized a root meaning “old age” in a Hebrew word which is usually trans- 
lated “obedience.” The Septuagint is supported by the Syriac, the 
Targum, and Rashi. The root with the meaning “old age” is found in 
Ethiopic, and in Arabic means “white hair.” 


Sensuousness 


Almost all the Hebrew roots originally denoted something that can be 
grasped by the senses; that is, natural objects or physical action. This 
makes Hebrew very poor in abstract terms and most of them come from 
the post-exilic period. Thus “sin” is expressed by words meaning “to 
miss the mark,” “to be crooked,” and “to break bounds.” Moreover, 
a word must be considered in relation to the motif of the root. For 
instance, pesha‘ is frequently translated “transgression,” but the true 
meaning is “rebellion.”” The prophets were not denouncing so much the 
transgression of a code as rebellion against a Person (the Savior God). 





8. C. A. Briggs, The Study of Holy Scripture (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1899), p. 58. 


9. C. J. Mullo-Weir in A Companion to the Bible, edited by T. W. Manson (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1947), p. 16. 


10. Snaith, op. cit., p. 228. 
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This makes the main emphasis of Old Testament “sin” religious rather 
than ethical. Sin was serious because the hatta’th (error, mistake) 
might evidence or become pesha‘ (rebellion). Yadha* (know) tends to 
be used of personal intimacy rather than of intellectual knowledge, 
empirical data not rational deduction. This tended to produce maxims 
rather than theories and definitions. 


By metaphors and symbols concrete words are made to express intel- 
lectual or religious concepts. Emotions are expressed by bodily organs. 
“Mind” is expressed by “heart.” “Kidneys” represent emotions, volition, 
or motives. “Bowels” represent compassion. This mode of expression 
has produced some of the anthromorphisms of Hebrew literature. The 
sensuous nature of the Hebrew vocabulary gives their literature a vivid- 
ness and color which is enhanced by frequent use of metaphor, simile, 
metonymy, hyperbole, rhetorical question, and other figures of speech. 
Thus symbolic expression and symbolic names are used to convey abstract 
ideas. Even religious terms have come from secular use. ““To draw near” 
comes to mean “to offer sacrifice” or “to worship.” 


Abstract ideas, objects of nature, and inanimate things are viewed as 
having life and are masculine or feminine. There is no neuter gender in 
Hebrew, because they recognized no neuter objects. Objects of majesty 
and power, such as mountains, rivers, and seas, are usually masculine. 
Inanimate objects being weak and helpless are usually feminine. That 
abstract ideas (especially in pre-exilic Hebrew) are also feminine has 
implications which point to the manner in which the Hebrew regarded 
such ideas. The Hebrew language has singular and plural number, and, 
in addition, a dual form for objects which go in pairs, as eyes, hands, 
and the like. The plural has also a special use; expressing fullness, vast- 
ness, majesty, or completeness rather than plurality of number. Thus, the 
first word of the first Psalm is “blessedness of,” “life” is often “lives,” 
as “breath of lives,” “tree of lives,” and “spirit of lives.” The word 
Elohim (Ged, gods) refers at times to plurality of number, but in many 
cases plurality of number would violate the grammar and the sense. 


The Hebrew literature has sublimity and majesty which rises chiefly 
from the fact that God or Yahweh, the Holy Redeemer of his people, 
is the central theme. In character with the language, God is not apart 
from nature and yet he is not a nature god, not pantheistic nor deistic, 
but one who lives with his people. The Israelites wrote of their God 
with a realism which is found nowhere else. The Greeks were idealistic 
and their gods were arranged in a pantheon. By reason the Greeks had 
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come to several “ultimate causes” but they did not proceed further. 
The Hebrew God was personal and known by the Israelites in his associ- 
ations with them by a proper name, Yahweh. This life situation was 
expressed in language which is concrete and sensuous. The inability of 
the Western mind to enter this bold and sublime realism has caused occi- 
dental theology to try to explain away the so-called anthropomorphisms 
and anthropopathisms of the Bible. This concern for the facts of experi- 
ence rather than abstractions makes Hebrew the right sort of language for 
the record of the self-revelation of a God known through his acts in history 
rather than through philosophical propositions. The Hebrew God was 
not passive perfection but activity. The ruach (spirit) of God, which is 
his energy at work, is a real expression of his being. The ethical emphasis 
of the prophets kept this concept from being that of a nature-force. 
Though Hebrew has a very rich vocabulary with regard to its roots, 
it stands in contrast with other Semitic languages because of its much 
smaller vocabulary. This is particularly noticeable with regard to adjec- 
tives. Nouns expressive of quality, material, or character are used in 
the genitive as adjective substitutes, as “crown of gold” for “golden 
crown,” “mountain of holiness” for “holy mountain.” Sometimes the 
expressions are more cumbersome: “a heart and a heart” for “‘a double 
heart” or “a stone and a stone” for “diverse weights,’ Sometimes the 
descriptive noun is placed in apposition: damsel virgin, woman widow, 
words truth, money repetition. The feminine of the adjective was used 
in the pre-exilic times for abstract nouns, as ra‘ah for wickedness and 
qashoth for harshness. The Hebrew adjective has no comparative or 
superlative degree, and there is no word for “than.” The preposition 
min, “from,” implies “separation” or “distinction” and, therefore, is used 
to express comparison by preceding the word with which a noun is com- 
pared. “The serpent was crafty from every beast of the field” or “David 
is great from Saul.” The superlative is expressed by adding the article 
to the adjective: “The youngest or smallest” is “the small.” This is fre- 
quently followed by the preposition “from” or “with.” Sometimes the 
superlative is expressed by putting the standard of the comparison in 
the genitive with the adjective of the comparison: ‘Benjamin is small 
of tribes,” “holy of holies” for “the holiest place,” or “song of songs” for 
“the most excellent song.” Or an adjective may be repeated, as “proudly, 
proudly” for “so very proudly” or “deep, deep” for “very deep.” The 
wealth of synonyms helps compensate for a lack of adjectives, and He- 
brew descriptions are dominated by verbal phrases. 
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Sensory data is apparent in the Hebrew cosmology: water under the 
earth (land ends in water and water is found by digging), water above 
the heavens (rain), land sometimes is “the dry,” and above land is “the 
expanse.” Moreover, water and heaven are so vast and varied in their 
appearance that they always appear in the plural. Their close relation 
is paralleled by the fact they both have a form which appears to be 
dual but is really plural. Indeed, they are identical in spelling except 
“water” omits the first letter of “heavens.” 


Strange Verb Usage 


The Hebrew verb causes the Western student some difficulty, because 
it is so different from Western thought. There are no moods, and strictly 
speaking there are no tenses; that is, time is not indicated by the verb 
form but must be gathered from the context. Hebrew has forms which 
indicate different verbal “aspects”: imperative, infinite, participle, im- 
perfect (incomplete), and perfect (complete), The imperfect, participle, 
or perfect may be used of past, present, or future time—time is not in- 
herent in the Hebrew tense. The distinction is not order of time but kind 
of time. That is, the action or state is beginning, continuing, or com- 
pleted. Due to Western influence modern Hebrew uses the perfect for 
past time, the participle for present, and the imperfect for future time. 
The influence of Akkadian in the Hebrew verb construction was noted 
above. It is an illustration of how “the two languages adopted and 
developed different aspects of the same original tense, while hints of the 
other meaning borne by the primitive tense could still be detected in both 
languages." The fact that order of time is less important than the kind 
of time permits the Hebrew writer to change his standpoint with ease 
and rapidity. At one moment he views a scene as in the distant future, 
as present, or already completed. The mind moves with the thought and 
the whole range of ideas is treated as present, past, or yet to come. The 
prophets and others used the Hebrew perfect for future events which 
their mind viewed as so certain they could consider them completed,” 
“More commonly the Imperfect is ambiguous as it not only represents 
the Indicative Mood (present, past frequentative, past progressive, and 
future) but may also have a potential, conditional, optative, imperative, 





11. Driver, op. cit., p. 95. 

12. Isa. 5:13, 6:5, 9:2 f., 10:28, 11:8 f., 19:7, 28:2, 30:19, 42:1, 43:1; Jer. 4:13, 29, 
41:5 f.; Hosea 4:6, 10:7, 15; Amos 5:2; Obad. 2-4; Gen. 15:18, 17:20, 30:13; Num. 17:27 f.; 
Judg. 15:3; Ruth 4:3; I Samuel 2:16, 14:10, 15:2; II Samuel 24:23; I Kings 3:13; II Kings 
5:20; II Chron. 20:37; Job 5:20; Ps. 6:9 f., 20:7, 22:22, 30, 36:13, 37:38; and many 
others. 
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or final meaning.” '’ The Hebrew language does not have special forms 
to indicate these meanings. 

The lack of “time” (in the Western sense) just observed is compatible 
with and appropriate for Hebrew theology. As empiricists the Israelites 
could not escape being impressed by the fact that human experience of 
God is essentially timeless. “Practice of the Presence” was as real to 
them as to the mystic, but practical concerns kept it relevant to life in 
time, though life in that culture was timeless compared to Western 
activism. God himself was the timeless “I Am” of the past, present, or 
future. The Israelite concern for actions as beginning, continuing, or 
completed was matched by a God whose authority covers these aspects 
of existence. 

There is little use of auxiliary verbs and there are few periphrastic 
constructions. Except for proper names, compound words (nominal or 
verbal) , are almost non-existent, and prepositions are never used to form 
derivatives. This deficiency is met by a variety of verbal “stems” (not 
to be confused with “root” ) , though few verbs are used in all stems. There 
is a simple stem and its reflexive which also serves as its passive. This idea 
may be intenstfied in other active, passive, and reflexive stems. A further 
development of the idea of the verb is a causative connotation which is 
active or passive. Thus there are seven possible stem connotations (though 
the forms may be spelled in various ways). Using the verb “kill” these 
ideas may be approximated thus: simple: “kill,” “be killed”’; intensive: 
“murder,” “be murdered,” “commit suicide”; causative: “be guilty of 
manslaughter,” “suffer manslaughter.” In Hebrew, the intensive stems 
intensify the root by doubling the middle radical. Causative stems add 
a letter to the root; that is, the causative is increased from without, the 
intensive from within. One stem is hybrid, receiving both changes, and 
is sometimes classed by grammarians as intensive, sometimes as Causative. 
These verbal stems with nuances of meaning help account for the paucity 
of adverbs. The remaining lack is filled by prepositional phrases, auxiliary 
verbs, and the infinitive absolute. 


93 «66 


Except for the third person plural, Hebrew adds pronoun fragment 
prefixes or/and suffixes to inflect the verb. This required a different verb 
form when an Israelite spoke to or about a woman from the form he 
used when he spoke to a man or about a man. This separation of the 
sexes is seen in rules about clothing, worship, and the general attitude 
toward women. 





13. Mullo-Weir, op. cit., p. 17. 
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Moving Pictures 


The Hebrew sentence has a much less developed syntax than is found 
in other Semitic languages. ““A Hebrew sentence is like the Hebrew idea 
of personality; its parts are vividly and picturesquely set, but they are 
co-ordinated, rather than subordinated to one central idea, and the 
nature of the co-ordination is often implicit, rather than explicit.”"* The 
form or artistic expression was a small matter to the Hebrew. The ideas, 
the thoughts, and the emotions flow freely without restraint of form. 
The language has an artless self-abandonment and earnestness. Indirect 
speech does not occur; it is put in direct form making the narration more 
vivid. 

The sentence usually begins with a verb; the subject, direct object and 
indirect object following in order. Thus the sentence is principally verb 
and nouns, each conveying an image. The verb itself is almost a noun- 
picture of action. The nominal phrases are static picture-situations which 
are affected by the verb image. In the English sentence the words are 
arranged in a hierarchy of co-ordinate and subordinate relations, thus 
the concept with its defining components is built up. In Hebrew a series 
of idea-clusters are projected which the mind fits into a totality. These 
clusters may be seen in the various meanings of a root. They are also 
seen in the use of Makkeph (special hyphen) to join two, three, or four 
words so closely they become one, and all, except the last, lose their 
accents. The verb-picture is a cluster of action and person, even if a 
separate subject is given. If the object is a pronoun it too joins the 
cluster. Thus, the statement, “I sent him,” is one word in Hebrew. Idea- 
clusters are seen in the noun relation known as the “construct state.” 
In this, the important noun-idea comes first, followed by the details of 
the particular picture presented. Though the chief interest is on the 
first noun, it is the second which is especially emphasized in this idea- 
picture. Hence, the first noun is shortened and so closely connected with 
the second they cannot be separated and form an accentual unity. To 
say, “the brass oxen” the Hebrew would say “oxen-of the brass,” “‘oxen- 
of” being a shortened form without the article. The article is placed 
on the word being emphasized. Also, pronouns become particles and 
are attached to nouns as they are to verbs and become a part of the 
cluster. Adjectives and participles used adjectivally are details added to 
the nominal idea-picture, therefore they follow the noun. 





14. H. W. Robinson in The People and the Book, edited by A. S. Peake (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1925), p. 380. 
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The shortening of the noun in the construct state mentioned above 
includes shortening the vowels as much as the rules of the language will 
allow. The vowels of Hebrew verbs vary in the inflection of the verb. 
Hebrew vowels are almost unique in the way they change when they 
are brought near or are removed from the accent. The short vowel is the 
“vowel shewa” (like the e in below). The Hebrew language has a pas- 
sion to preserve the original elements of the word, hence only in excep- 
tional cases, or after much elapsed time, did a vowel reduce to a “silent 
shewa” instead of a “vocal shewa.” Even then the lost original vowel 
continued to affect the pronunciation of certain consonants. This desire 
to preserve a vowel which once existed is parallel to the Hebrew view 
of the soul, the nephesh. Though it dies with the body, it does not quite 
die, but remains in a shadowy state of not quite dead and not quite alive. 
Similarly, the Hebrew could not think of a man dying without sons. If 
he did, his brother was to produce sons for him by his widow. The widow 
felt this responsibility to the point of using deception to gain a son for 
her husband who must not be reduced to nothing. 


The Hebrew generally did not distinguish between temporal and 
causal connection. A narrative constantly forms new wholes, that is, 
new pictures, without the details being sharply delineated. The nominal 
character of the language is seen in the movie-like projection of a picture, 
then replacing it with a different picture. Irrelevant or collateral circum- 
stances are omitted. The historian and the lawyer strung the facts loosely 
together. The prophet saw a vision and gave some details to paint a 
picture of what stood before his eyes, but much was taken for granted 
and was not expressed. 

Though Hebrew ideas are not abstractions, some essential detail was 
used as particularly characterizing the idea. The attempt of the Hebrew 
mind to grasp totalities has given the language many collective nouns, 
the mind perceiving the general. The Hebrew could speak of “a lion” 
as “the lion,” for the specific beast is the species manifesting itself. The 
Hebrew did not analyze by defining elements. He was at his best when 
characterizing: bull is “the strong,” sun is “the warm,” moon “the 
white,” grasshopper “the eater,” and goat “the long-haired.” But details 
like those of the Ark or Temple are only those which seemed to convey 
important aspects to the Hebrew and they were not intended to convey 
adequate information for authentic reconstruction. 

The Hebrew did not link one idea to another in terms of premise 
and conclusion, but tried to grasp a totality. Their logic was not progress 
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and conclusion, but relation of the specific to its totality. They had no 
word for “ergo.” In Hebrew, “therefore” indicates connection, not con- 
sequence. Argument was by assurance and repetition; it solved Old 
Testament problems in life, not thought. The Hebrews did not strive for 
logical results. There is no word which quite corresponds to the English 
“to think.” The word for “word” also means “thing” or “matter.” The 
identity of a thing and its name was inherent in their thinking. Objective 
or inactive, theoretical thinking did not exist. The concrete implications 
were a necessary part. The word “to remember” is not objective memory 
image, but permitting one’s being and action to be determined by what 
is remembered. Therefore, this root also means “to begin action.”” When 
a man hears the word of God, it is taken for granted that he acts accord- 
ingly. The consequence is that a man is responsible for his acts and their 
results, not only for his intentions. A distinction is impossible, because 
there is no such thing as “good intentions.” The intention or will is 
identical with the totality of the soul which creates action.” 

Some miscellaneous closing observations may be made. The Hebrew 
use of hyperbole has caused some misunderstanding. For instance, 
“hate,” in Hebrew as in English, is used for aversion without the enmity 
or malice of the stronger meaning of the word—for an attitude which is 
less than love or even less love than is given to another.” Since the writers 
of the New Testament had minds steeped in Hebrew thought and belief, 
the Septuagint meanings of Greek words deserve more regard than their 
meanings in pagan writings. “It is not strange that Christian scholars, 
prejudiced by their training in the languages of Greece and Rome, should 
be unable to enter into the spirit, and appreciate the peculiar features 
of the Hebrew language and literature.” 





15. J. Pedersen, Israel—Its Life and Culture (London: Oxford University Press), p. 132. 
16. Gen. 29:33; Deut. 21:15, 22:13; Mal. 1:2 f. 
17. Briggs, op. cit., p. 60. 
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The Fear of the Lord Is the Beginning 
of Wisdom 


A Sermon* 


by Karu Bartu 


Translated by MaRGUERITE WIESER 


“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom; a good understanding have 
all those who practice it. His praise endures forever!”—psaLM I11:10. 


My dear brothers and sisters! 


Wisdom is our subject this morning. This is quite evidently a great 
thing. Let us begin with some clarifications. Wisdom is more, is different 
from and better than cleverness. Many a man is clever, and yet is not 
wise. Furthermore, wisdom is greater and better than science which 
is to be learned in school or from books and speeches. You may believe 
me, for I come from the University and know a little about scientists. 
There are men steeped in science who are not wise men at all. Wisdom 
is also greater and better than cunning. Many a man has proved to be 
very cunning in a particular situation, but in his lack of wisdom and 
with all his cunning has turned out to be very stupid. 


What, then, is wisdom? Wisdom is the knowledge of life or, as we 
might say, the art of living. Knowledge and art both presuppose ability. 
This is the greatest knowledge as well as the most difficult art: to be able 
to live! Not to let one’s life drift into ill-fated disorder, but to give it 
substance and direction! He who is able to live rightly is a wise man. 
But how do we get wisdom, this ability to live? 

It is often said that all we need to get wise is to grow old. Don’t be- 
lieve it! I am a rather old man and therefore I know that old age is 
no guarantee of wisdom. Old age is no shield against folly. It is also 
said that experience makes a man wise. But heaven knows what experi- 
ences we have all had! Did we gain wisdom? Think of the experience 
of the people of Europe and of the world during the past fifty years! 





*This sermon, preached in the Prison of Basel July 20, 1958, will appear in a book of sermons 
entitled Deliverance to the Captives, to be published by Harper & Brothers in March, 1961, and 
is used here with their permission. The original German edition, Den Gefangenen Befreiung, 
was published by Evangelischer Verlag, Zurich. 
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Did they grow wise? Or again, some of you have heard about psy- 
chology. This is the science of man’s inner life. Many are convinced 
that, rightly understood and applied, psychology would lead us to wis- 
dom, to the art of living. I have no intention of speaking against this 
worthy science. Nevertheless, I cannot in good conscience admit that 
psychology as such will lead us to wisdom and knowledge of life, par- 
ticularly when I think of some people I have observed who are very 
well versed in it. No, “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” 
we were told. But what is this wisdom, this knowledge of life? What is 
the connection between wisdom and the fear of the Lord? Let us pursue 
these questions a bit further. 


Let me begin by recalling a story from the Old Testament. The name 
of King Solomon probably sounds familiar to all of you. There is a story 
about this king in the third chapter of the First Book of Kings, according 
to which Solomon, when he was very young, had a dream in the city 
of Gibeon. No other than the Lord himself is said to have appeared to 
him, saying: “Ask what I shall give you.” This sounds like a fairy tale, 
doesn’t it, and yet it was a very serious order. Young Solomon reportedly 
did not answer: Give me money, honor, victory over my enemies; give 
me a long life! Rather, he replied: I shall now be king over this great 
people of Israel, although I am but a little child and do not know how 
to go out or come in. Give me an understanding heart to guide me! 
Teach me to discern between good and evil! Give me insight to grasp 
what justice is! These requests so pleased God that he is said to have 
promised Solomon: “Behold, I give you a wise and discerning mind, so 
that none like you has been before you and none shall arise after you.” 
Then Solomon woke from his dream, went to Jerusalem, brought God 
a burnt offering and made a great feast for all his servants. This is the 
story of Solomon, how he became the wise Solomon, the one who knew 
the art of living! What may we learn from this story? 

First of all, Solomon became wise—he proved himself wise already— 
in that he did not presume to be wise, as do so many young people, and 
even older and old ones. He was not ashamed to confess: “I am but 
a little child and do not know how to go out or come in,” and therefore 
he asked God: Give me wisdom! He who does not acknowledge and 
confess to be such a child, to be very childish indeed, he who presumes 
to have grasped, understood, and discerned wisdom, is most certainly 
not wise. “Claiming to be wise, they became fools.” He is wise, whether 
young or old, who knows he is a child not knowing how to go out or 
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come in. He is wise who sings with the little children: “Ich kann allein 
nicht gehen, nicht einen Schritt” (“I cannot take one step alone,” a line 
from a well-known German children’s hymn). Wisdom has this charac- 
teristic: nobody has it stored away; nobody is already wise, either in his 
mind, or, even less, in his heart. We may only become wise. All may 
and should gain wisdom, and yet all may and should gain it only as 
people who ask for it with empty hands outstretched. The fear of the 
Lord is needed to make this beginning in the art of living. He who does 
not fear the Lord betrays himself by his insistence that he needs no 
counsel because he is his own counsel. If only others will let him alone to 
go his own way! Thus does a man think and talk who does not fear the 
Lord. He who fears him stretches out his hands, asking for discernment 
and understanding, for wisdom and thereby for the art of living which 
he does not yet possess. He is ready to receive, to accept the gift. 


Secondly: Solomon became wise and was wise in that he asked for 
things he did not need for himself, but for others. To be king was his 
lot, to reign was his duty, and all his thoughts were focused on this goal. 
He understood his life as a service to be rendered not for his own good, 
but for the good of his people, the people of God. His one and only 
problem was how to serve faithfully, how to become a good king, how 
to avoid becoming a fifth wheel, or a parasite, or like one of those hand- 
some dummies displaying clothes in a shop window. His great problem 
was how to be a man in the full sense of the word, responsible among, 
with, and for his fellowmen, willing and prepared to act in their behalf. 
Solomon was a man who understood that only as a true fellowman could 
he become a true man. He also understood that he was in need of an 
understanding and a wise heart in order to be a fellowman to his fellow- 
men. Most importantly, he understood that he lacked such a heart and 
could only be given one. This is what he asked for. And this is why 
he became and was wise. This is wisdom! The fear of the Lord is needed 
to make such a beginning. He who does not fear the Lord, he who is not 
wise, will think and speak differently. He will ask: What do I need for 
myself? How do I make a living? What is pleasant in my eyes? What, 
is fun? For me? Conversely, he who fears the Lord constantly hears the 
commandment: “Thou shalt love thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” He will find himself placed at the service of this 
neighbor and will ask himself: How can I serve him best? 

Thirdly: Solomon became and was wise in that he asked for the ability 
to discern between good and evil, between that which is above and that 
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which is below, between what comes first and what comes next, between 
what may and must by all means happen and what may and must not 
happen by any means. It is not at all self-evident that man has a capacity 
for this kind of discernment. It is not at all innate. Yet this capacity 
to discern is a prerequisite if man is to live his life at the service of others, 
How could he serve them without this gift? He would only cause disaster 
around him. This is why the godfearing man will again and again 
stretch out his empty hands. This is why he can only ask. Solomon was 
wise because he asked God precisely for this capacity to discern between 
good and evil. But even this beginning of wisdom, even this insight 
(This is what is important! This is what I need!) presupposes the fear 
of the Lord. He who does not fear the Lord will again act quite differ- 
ently. Either he will not bother discerning at all and, constantly con- 
fusing good and evil, will wobble like a drunkard on his way. Or he 
will be only too sure of himself, of his opinions regarding good and evil, 
and will march along his way as stiff as a board, a true Pharisee, dealing 
out judgment and condemnation to the right and to the left as he pleases. 
Both possibilities are equally grim! He who fears the Lord will most 
earnestly want to be able to discern good and evil, but he will want to 
learn it from God himself. He will turn to God to be taught. 

Lastly, Solomon became and was wise in that he wished for one thing, 
and one thing only: an understanding heart for his service. Wisdom 
brings with it integration of all human faculties, singlemindedness, and 
concentration of the one thing necessary. All the rest, all the things that 
look good and wholesome to man—and maybe are—will be included and 
in a certain sense hidden in this one thing. We heard how Solomon did 
not get shortchanged, how, on the contrary, he even received things he 
had not asked for. He received them because he had not asked for them! 
Unconcerned, he had asked for one thing only, for the understanding 
heart and the discerning mind, which was needed for his service as king. 
This was his wisdom. But it takes the fear of the Lord to make such 
a beginning in wisdom, in the art of living. How could he who does not 
fear the Lord know that one thing, and one thing only, is necessary? 
How could he possibly escape the idea that what is needed is his restless 
craving and piling up of whatever he can get lest he end up shortchanged? 
He who fears the Lord does not seek after many things, but single- 
mindedly seeks after the one thing that is necessary, quite content that 
he will receive all the rest with it. 
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But what actually is this fear of the Lord which is the beginning of 
wisdom? 

A wrong kind of fear, not to be confused with the right fear of the 
Lord, abounds around us. It would be better to call it anxiety. We are 
afraid of bad and dangerous people, afraid of spooks, afraid of death, 
afraid of the atom bomb, afraid of the Russians, and especially afraid 
of ourselves! Because we do not know how to go out and to come in and 
refuse to admit it! All this fear, this anxiety, is not the beginning, but 
the end of wisdom. Such fears have nothing, really nothing in common 
with the fear of the ord. They have nothing to do with God, the true 
God, but only with little, apparent lords. In the face of all these fears 
we may and we mut cling to the word of the gospel not to be anxious. 
Wisdom stemming irom the fear of the Lord is the end of all these fears. 

Moreover ther: exists a false, a merely apparent fear of the Lord 
which is even less to be confused with the right fear of the Lord. Anxiety 
would again be a better name for it. We are afraid of God because he is 
so great and righty, and we are so small and weak. We are afraid that 
he will accuse us like a oversized giant prosecutor, and that he will judge 
us like some sky-scraping chief justice. We may also be afraid of God 
because he ‘night send us forever to hell at the end of our days. All such 
fear has nothing in common with the fear of the Lord. When I was a 
small bo: I had a wellmeaning but somewhat foolish Sunday School 
teacher who thought it right to provide us children with a precise de- 
scriptica of hell and of the eternal punishment awaiting evil people. 
We w: re of course immensely interested and likewise excited. But surely 
not c ie of us children learned the fear of the Lord and the beginning 
of wisdom from this. Such reflection about God will almost certainly 
enc up in fleeing, through some kind of a backdoor, to the wrong assur- 
arce that things cannot be as bad after all. In the face of this false fear 
ce: God we may again be comforted by the gospel word: be not anxious. 

ind wisdom is surely the end of all such false fear of God. 

What, then, is the right fear of the Lord? 


Let me go back to the 111th Psalm which I read in the beginning. 
It is worth noting, it is important that this Psalm which ends with the 
fear of the Lord begins with these words: “Praise the Lord, I will give 
thanks to the Lord with my whole heart.” And it continues: “He has 
caused his wonderful works to be remembered; the Lord is gracious and 
merciful. He provides food for those who fear him: he is ever mindful 
of his covenant.” And later: “The works of his hands are faithful and 
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just; all his precepts are trustworthy.” And then, immediately preceding 
our text: “He sent redemption to his people; he has commanded his 
covenant for ever.” This leads to the passage on the fear of the Lord. 
This is the fear of the Lord: It is born, it is given as soon as man discovers 
that God is this God and does these things of which the Psalm speaks, 

It is nothing short of a discovery when a man is suddenly confronted 
with this reality. It is not unlike the experience of Columbus who, sailing 
out for India, suddenly hit upon the continent of America. This I did not 
know. This nobody ever told me. This I could never have found out by 
myself: that God is this God and does these things. Solomon faced this 
fact, this lovingkindness, these mighty deeds which God accomplished 
with his people, with his Father David, and with himself. And faced 
with this wondrous reality, he feared the Lord. Out of this fear he 
became the wise Solomon. 

When the right fear of the Lord takes possession of our hearts, we are 
both lost in amazement and struck by awe, even terror. For we discover 
that God, since the beginning of time, has not hated or threatened you 
and me, but has loved and chosen us, has made a covenant with us, has 
been our helper long before we knew it and will continue this relation- 
ship. The fear of the Lord springs from the discovery that the high and 
eternal God gave his beloved Son for us, for you and me, taking upon 
himself our sin and our misery; he made his Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
to be our brother, for whose sake we may call God our Father and our- 
selves his children. The fear of the Lord springs from the discovery that 
I did not merit this gift, that it has been given to me by the pure and 
free goodness of God, in spite of all I deserved. The fear of the Lord 
springs from the discovery that this is the true relationship between God 
and me, that I had totally ignored it, that I had perhaps heard it once 
from afar, only to forget it again and to live as if it were not true and 
none of my concern. The fear of the Lord springs from the discovery 
that it might be high time to awake from sleep, to arise and live as the 
men we really are, God’s elect and chosen people, brothers and sisters of 
Jesus Christ, set free by him from our sin and our misery. The fear of 
the Lord springs from the discovery that God calls us unto himself and 
that his calling urges us to wake up, to arise, and to begin to live as his 
children. This fear of the Lord is very real, it is awe, even terror, yet is 
poles apart from the dumb anxiety of which we spoke. For it is inspired 
with secret jubilation and is born of gratitude. 
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This fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, the beginning with 
which we are all called to begin. Each one of us, even the most evil or 
most foolish person may quite simply begin here, today, tomorrow, every 
day, and may become versed in the knowledge of living. (I almost said 
“an artist in living,” or even a modest Solomon.) Our text continues, 
“A good understanding have all those who practice it,” and closes with 
these words: “His praise endures forever!” Already in this life the wise 
man lives beyond death. Already here and now he may begin to live 
eternally. 

And now there remains only one question, dear brothers and sisters. 
I must ask each of you: “Have you also made the discovery which leads 
quite inevitably to the fear of the Lord as the beginning of wisdom?” 
What would be your answer? This much is certain: there is not a single 
person here present who cannot and may not make this discovery, no 
one who may not experience this fear of the Lord, no one to whom it 
may not become the beginning of wisdom and therefore no one may be 
denied living in time for eternity. Rely on this: No one! As surely as 
Jesus Christ died and is risen for us all! Amen. 














INTERPRETING THE PARABLES 





IV. The Proclamation of 
the Kingdom 


Preaching the Parables 
by A. M. HunTER 


How does all this new light on the parables affect those of us who have 
to find in them a word of God for today? 

One thing is uncomfortably clear. Much of what the scholars are 
telling us runs counter to interpretations of the parables long beloved 
of preachers and current in the church. The awful question may be 
posing itself in some minds: Must we, in honesty, forthwith consign the 
bulk of our old sermons on the parables to the wastepaper basket? Well, 
I cannot counsel such radical demolition. I would rather say that, if 
you are planning a homiletic holocaust, you should save from the flames 
all such sermons which have an authentic spiritual value of their own. 
For a true word of the Lord may be drawn from a parable of Jesus even 
though it depends on a turn of meaning not uppermost in our Lord’s 
mind when he spoke the parable. I remember, for example, a fine ser- 
mon of George H. Morrison’s on “The Two Petitions of the Prodigal”: 


1. Father, give me 
2. Father, make me 


and the theme was the contrast between the two attitudes of the Prodigal. 
To begin with, he knew no will but his own. But when “he came to 
himself,” his only desire was to obey his father’s will. And, wonderful 
to tell, it was when he asked for nothing, that he got the very best. From 
these two texts Morrison drew a deeply Christian sermon on the differ- 
ence which the coming of grace into a man’s life ought to make. 

I remember, again, a sermon of Kierkegaard’s about penitence based 
on The Pharisee and the Publican. True penitence, he says, means: 


First: “Being alone with God,” as the Publican was. When we are 
alone with God, we realize how far from God we are. 
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Second: it means “Looking downwards,” as the Publican did; for 
when we see the majesty and holiness of God, we begin to realize our 
own littleness and weakness. 


Third: it means “Awareness of being in danger,” as the Publican was 
aware when he cried, “God be merciful to me a sinner”; for it is when 
we feel quite safe, like the Pharisee, we really are in peril. 


Neither of these sermons directly reproduces the original thrust of 
the parable; but each puts across a piece of authentic Christian truth. 
Is not this the decisive test of a true sermon? The point to watch is that 
when we use the parables in the pulpit thus, we must be quite sure that 
what we say really represents Christ’s mind as we have it in his recorded 
teaching. Here, as G. H. Boobyer puts it, “Biblical scholarship rightly 
exercises an important function; for the spirit of the prophets should 
be subject not only to the prophets but also, to some extent, to the 
professors.” 

This said, let us consider what effect the modern study of the parables 
should have on our preaching. Down the centuries three main ap- 
proaches to the parables have been proposed, and we may now take 
them in turn. 


I 


The first is of course the allegorizing approach. Knowing what we 
now do about the parables, we may agree on this first principle: “No 
more arbitrary allegorizing of the parables.” 


By “arbitrary” we mean “Origenesque.” Origen and Augustine were 
great princes of the church from whom we may still lear much—but 
not about the interpretation of the parables. To persist, at this time of 
day, in that kind of exegesis is to sin against the fuller light which God 
has given us through his servants, the great Christian scholars of our 
time. 

We know that Christ never meant The Good Samaritan to be a 
cryptograph for himself, or the Inn for the Church, or the “two pence” 
for the two sacraments. We know that in The Sower the various per- 
centages of the abundant harvest—30, 60 and 100 per cent—do not 
signify the mass of Christians, the gospel celibates, and the martyrs. 
We know that in The Leaven the “three measures of meal” represent 
a normal baking amount and not the three parts of man—body, soul, 


1. The Expository Times, Feb. 1951. 
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and spirit—or the three known parts of the world. We know that the 
“oil” in the story of The Ten Virgins is simply a bit of the dramatic 
machinery of the parable—or, rather, something that helps its wheels 
to turn—and not faith, or charity, or almsgiving, or good works, or the 
Holy Spirit, or joy, or what have you. In short, this sort of allegorical 
eisegesis (for it is not exegesis) is, as the Germans say, streng verboten. 

But is allegorizing in every shape and form excluded from a true 
interpretation of the parables? Certainly not. We are agreed that our 
Lord’s parables are, for the most part, similitudes, not allegories. But 
we are also agreed, I think, that some of these similitudes have allegorical 
elements, and that one indeed is an allegory: ‘““The Wicked Vinedressers.” 
How shall we treat this allegorical parable? Shall we, with some scholars 
(as, for example, F. C. Grant in The Interpreter’s Bible), call it an early 
Christian invention because, among other things, it contains strong alle- 
gorical features? No, there are sound reasons for regarding it as sub- 
stantially authentic. But there is another way of treating it which, in 
my view, is equally arbitrary, the way of Jeremias who has taught us so 
much. So strongly is he under the spell of Jilicher’s “one-point-per- 
parable” theory that this is what he says about it: 


“In the situation of Jesus, from whom alone the parable could have 
come, the allegorical application of ‘the son’ to the Son of God would 
have been entirely foreign to the minds of his audience.’” 


What then is the meaning of the parable? Jeremias answers: “Like 
so many other parables of Jesus, it vindicates the offer of the Gospel 
to the poor.’ This, I confess, seems to me a choice example of how 
doctrinaire theory can lead a fine exegete astray. Jeremias is forcing the 
parable into a mold which cannot hold it, in the interests of a one-point 
theory with too much vigor and rigor. 

This parable aside, how far ought we to admit allegorical interpre- 
tations into our exegesis? 

The history of their interpretation has warned us not to make too 
rigorous a distinction between parable and allegory. As we have seen, 
the Old Testament mashal describes figurative sayings of many kinds; 
and in the Old Testament we find not only pure similitudes and story 
parables but also allegories. Furthermore, we have seen that rabbinical 





2. Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 
1954), P- 57: 
3. Op. cit., 60. 
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parables sometimes contained definite allegorical features. A priori, 
then, we have no right to say that Jesus’ parables must have been com- 
pletely innocent of allegory. In fact, they were not. 

Are there any rules we can lay down for interpreters about where 
allegorizing should begin and end? Some of the wisest things ever said 
on this score were said by James Denney in The Expositor for August 
and September, 1911. After declaring that no aesthetic scruples would 
have prevented Jesus using allegory if it had suited his purpose and that 
the interpreter of the parables should use his trained judgment on the 
matter—like a sensible man and not like a pedant—he answered our 
question something like this (I summarize for brevity’s sake) : 


“The golden rule is this: Don’t try in the interests of an arbitrary 
theory to eliminate everything allegorical and so trim the texts into pure 
parables. On the other hand, don’t allegorize to the point which mars 
the one lesson which every parable was meant to teach.” 


I call this wise counsel, and I would like to suggest a touchstone for 
detecting genuine allegorical elements in the parables. 

Jesus, let us remember, intended his parables to be meaningful to 
his hearers. If then you meet something in a parable which almost cries 
out to be taken symbolically, that is, allegorically, stop and ask yourself: 
Would this detail carry this symbolical significance for the men to whom 
Jesus spoke? If so, we may fairly take it so. In practice, what it amounts 
to is this: Elements in a parable which, either in the Old Testament 
or in current Jewish theology, bore a familiar symbolical meaning and 
were therefore likely to be so taken by Jesus’ audience, should be so 
interpreted. If The Wicked Vinedressers refers to a vineyard, especially 
against the background of Isaiah 5 which it echoes, we are entitled to 
say: The vineyard is Israel. If in The Sower and other parables we 
find a reference to “the harvest,” we remember that the harvest was a 
familiar Jewish symbol for “the day of the Lord,” and interpret accord- 
ingly. If in The Mustard Seed we find a closing reference to “the birds 
of the air” coming to roost in the tree’s branches, we remember that 
in rabbinical circles “the birds of the air’ commonly signified the 
Gentiles, and we so interpret it in the parable. 

The one thing to remember is that we must “never allegorize to the 
point which mars the one lesson which every parable was meant to 
teach.” 
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II 


Allegorizing of the Origenesque sort is clearly out. On what lines, 
then, should we preachers approach our task of expounding the parables? 

Except in places where the old allegorizing lingered on, the commonest 
approach during the last hundred years has been the moralizing one. 


You remember how Jiilicher did it. Having proscribed allegory, he 
proceeded to draw from each parable one simple moral which he de- 
clared was the lesson Jesus meant it to teach. No need to try to identify 
the various talents in the parable. Its message was simply: “fidelity in 
all that God has entrusted to us” or, alternatively: “a reward is only 
earned by performance.” Similarly, the moral of The Unjust Steward 
was: “Use the present wisely if you want to make sure of a happy 
future.” And so on. The Founder of the Faith was evidently the Moral- 
izer par excellence. 

It is easy to make fun of Jiilicher, but before we grow too hilarious, 
let us look at our own sermons. Don’t we in fact do very much the same? 
Nay, don’t we sometimes out-Jiilicher Jiilicher? Not content with one 
mora!, we find two or even three! 

Nor is it only the ordinary preacher who moralizes the parables. 
Distinguished expositors apparently do the same. I turn to one who was 
known as “a prince of exegetes,”” Marcus Dods, to see what he makes 
of The Leaven:* 

This parable, he explains, describes how Christianity changes the 
world, and this theme he develops under two heads. First: the change 
Christianity works on the world is inward, not outward, that is, Chris- 
tianity dislikes violent changes,’ preferring to accept things as it finds 
them and to leaven all it touches. Second: it works its changes by the 
power of personal influence—by “mixing,” as in the parable—by the 
contact of Christians with non-Christians; and the secret of such imflu- 
ence is in having oneself a character which will communicate good. 

The whole exposition is full of such unexceptionable moralizing; but 
at the end, you have an uneasy feeling that the total effect is decidedly 
“flattening” and a doubt whether this was just the point Jesus had in 
mind in his parable. 

“Tt is not,’ Dods explains, “the agency of God in the matter which 
Jesus wishes to illustrate here.””, My own view would be that it is pre- 





4. The Parables of our Lord, Series 1, 67-87. 


5. Cf. Luke 12:49-51: “I came to cast fire upon the earth... Do you think that I have come 
to give peace on earth? No, I tell you, but rather division.” 
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cisely this Divine agency which he is illustrating—the Rule of God, a 
dynamic thing, acting like a ferment in the world. But when I read 
such expositions of The Leaven, I am always reminded of a remark of 
James Denney’s. Once meeting John Hutton in Glasgow on his way 
to preach, Denney asked him what his sermon was to be. “The parable 
of the Leaven.” “And the line you are going to take?” “Oh, the quiet 
leavening influence of Christianity.” “Hutton,” said Denney, “Did you 
ever see a piece of leaven under a microscope?” 


Let us take another instance. Dr. George Buttrick is deservedly reck- 
oned one of the greatest American preachers, as his volume on the 
parables is widely used. It is a fresh and vivid book; so I turned it up 
to see what Dr. Buttrick had to say about The Laborers in the Vineyard: 


Though this parable does not prescribe industrial methods [he writes], we 
cannot read it, even casually, without seeing the fingers of Jesus probing beneath 
the surface of the vast realm of “business.” Is a man out of work because he 
will not work? Jesus has no saving grace for such a man except the saving grace 
of adversity. Is a man out of work because of the callousness of a society which 
will not seriously grapple with the curse of unemployment? That tragedy smites 
Jesus to the core! He could never have told this story if he had not been moved 
with pity as he saw men idle in the market place. What would Jesus say, were he 
here in the flesh, to the corporation which dismisses men without the direct neces- 
sity; or to a labor union which “strikes” on a negligible pretext; or to business 
brains too absorbed with profits to address themselves to the poor man’s problem 
of insecurity of occupation? This is not an economic tract but it is a demand 
that industry shall exist for man, and not man for industry. 


On which the only comment is that it is nothing of the kind. By what 
stretch of the imagination can this be called legitimate exegesis of the 
parable? Does it not in fact miss the whole point of it, and make Jesus 
moralize about issues which have little or no connection with the par- 
able? “We cannot,” says Dr. Buttrick, “read the parable, even casually, 
without seeing the fingers of Jesus probing beneath the surface of the 
vast realm of ‘business.’”’ I think we can. Indeed, it would need a 
reading the very reverse of casual to find such truths in this parable of 
Jesus. 


But, to be brief and candid about all this, don’t we all go in for this 
kind of moralizing? Isn’t it a commonplace of the preacher’s technique? 
Isn’t it something with a very long history behind it, something indeed 





6. The Parables of Jesus (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1928), p. 161. 
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which, as Jeremias has shown, goes back to the Evangelists themselves? 

If Matthew, for example, used the parables in this hortatory or 
moralizing way, are we entitled to do the same? Like Matthew, we have 
sometimes to use for the edifying of the faithful what was originally 
spoken by Jesus in challenge to his critics. It is a case of adapting ma- 
terials to meet changing needs. And the question is: How far ought we 
to yield to this pressure to moralize? 

Recent work on the parables has made the question more urgent. 
So long as moralizing had the authoritative backing of scholars like 
Jiilicher, we could engage in moralizing with a clear conscience believing 
that all Jesus’ parables were originally meant to receive such treatment. 
But now that Dodd and Jeremias have shown us that many of Christ’s 
parables took their origin in that great crisis of history which was the 
coming of the Kingdom of God and were designed to alert men to the 
gravity of that crisis, are we justified in continuing to preach them in 
the way that Dods and Buttrick did? Should we not rather put an 
embargo on all moralizing of the parables? 

Well, if you wish my opinion, I think that total abstinence here would 
be a counsel of perfection, and that what we ought to aim at is rather 
temperance. For consider: Many of Christ’s parables sketch a type 
of human conduct in vivid colors, and the hearers are expected to apply 
the story to their own lives, either as an example or a warning. Good 
instances are The Two Builders, The Two Sons, The Pharisee and the 
Publican, and The Good Samaritan. These illustrate the parable as “an 
ethical type” (T. W. Manson), and moralizing here is not only excusable 
but unavoidable. But even in the case of parables more directly related 
to the crisis, it cannot be wrong to moralize sometimes. After all, many 
of the crisis parables called for repentance, and a repentance which does 
not have clear and strong moral implications is not worthy of the name. 
No, what is to be avoided like the plague is indiscriminate moralizing. 
I am thinking of ministers who go to the parables for guidance on 
politics, economics, eugenics, pacifism, capital punishment, and the like. 
This, in my judgment, we have no right to do. On the other hand, a 
temperate moralizing cannot be wrong, provided that we know what 
we are doing and ensure that our moralizing of the parables is, as Paul 


would say, kata Christon—that is, in accordance with the revealed mind 
of Christ. 


But now, as the Apostle would say, “I show you a more excellent way.” 
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Ideally, at any rate, all sound Christian preaching based on the par- 
ables ought to begin with the primary meaning of the parable—that is, 
the meaning it had when Jesus uttered it. The expositor’s first task 
should be to discover what the Germans call the Sitz im Leben Fesu of 
the parable—its original setting in the ministry of Jesus. To whom did 
Jesus speak the parable? Why did he speak it? And, to use the old 
definition, what “heavenly meaning” did he expect his hearers to take 
from the “earthly story”? Our first concern should be the original 
“thrust” of the parable. When we have found it, our next task is its 
translation into contemporary terms. Then, if we want to moralize, or 
warm, or instruct, or exhort, we shall be doing so on a Dominical basis. 

What this means in actual homiletic practice, we can best learn by 
taking a few examples. 

Let us begin with The Sower, which is a parable of the Kingdom’s 
coming. It presents us with a special problem because, as we saw, it 
admits of two different interpretations. 

Most modern exegetes find the parable’s main point in the abundant 
harvest. Thus Jeremias’ says: 


Jesus is full of joyful confidence; he knows that God has made a beginning, 
bringing with it a harvest of reward beyond all asking or conceiving. In spite of 
all failures, the Kingdom of God comes at last. 


On this view, the parable was originally a message of encouragement 
to faint-hearted disciples, and such it will remain when we preach it 
today. Now as then, Christ’s servants, faced with the giant power of evil 
and observing how many foes are ranged against God’s Kingdom in the 
world, may be tempted sometimes to doubt whether indeed the Lord 
God omnipotent reigneth. It is then, with Christ’s warrant, that we must 
proclaim that his Kingdom “stands and grows for ever,” that we live in 
a world in which Jesus Christ has risen from the dead and now reigns 
in grace over his church, that “the little flock” he died to redeem now 
numbers hundreds of millions in the wide earth, and that the God who 
has already done so much to save us may be trusted to finish his work. 

But it is also possible to read the parable as a parabolic comment on 
“Take heed how you hear.” On this view, the parable shows how the 
same Word of God gets a different reception from different people. 





7. Op. cit., 92. 
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Addressed to the multitudes, it was originally a challenging word on 
the responsibility of hearing the gospel of the Kingdom: a word gaining 
its urgency from the fact that he who preached it was the Messiah, that 
the Kingdom had come and was confronting men with the need for 
decision. And such the parable remains today, facing the hearer with 
the very pointed and personal question, ““What kindof so#l am I?” 
Have we then to choose between these two ways of treating the 
parable, or is there a third possibility? I think there is. Vincent Taylor 
who agrees that the main point lies in the abundant harvest, comments: 


It is not necessary to regard the birds, the thorns and the rocky ground as simply 
the dramatic machinery of the story. These references reflect the experience of 
Jesus and his sense of the importance of attentive hearing. 


“The importance of attentive hearing...” Does not this suggest that 
the most effective sermon would be one which used both interpretations? 
It would be, first, a ringing word of assurance to God’s despondent 
servants in our day, and, second, a challenge to the right hearing of the 
word. 

I have already indicated how, on the first interpretation, we should 
make the parable relevant for today. But, on the second interpretation, 
it can be made equally contemporary.’ For it is still Jesus, the church’s 
risen and regnant Lord who, through the ministry of the word and 
sacraments, sows the good seed in men’s hearts. But the word may be 
received today in such different ways; still, as in Christ’s day, we have 
superficial hearers, or short-lived enthusiasts, or disciples torn by dis- 
tracting interests, or, as well—thank God—those who hear the word 
and obey it. 

From our second group of parables (The Grace of the Kingdom) let 
us choose The Pharisee and the Publican, and consider how we should 
treat it in the pulpit. 


On Jesus’ lips it was addressed to those “who trusted in themselves 
that they were righteous and despised others.” No need to doubt this 
statement of Luke’s, or question that Jesus was speaking to Pharisees. 
Neither is there any need to re-draw his vivid picture of the Pharisee 
“standing by himself” and “swanking” to God of his religious achieve- 
ments—as though Omniscience did not know them—while the Publican, 
“afar off’ and with downcast eyes, confesses his own great unworthiness 





8. The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: The Macmillan Co., 1952), p. 91. 
g. C. E. B. Cranfield, Scottish Journal of Theology, Dec. 1951. 
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and throws himself on the mercy of God. The thing to notice is Jesus’ 
verdict on the two men: “God has justified the one, not the other.” 
“Justified” (accepted, forgiven) is one of Paul’s favorite words. But 
if we suppose that “justification by grace through faith” (to define it 
fully and accurately) is a doctrine peculiar to Paul, we are grievously 
mistaken. It is the Lord’s also. When Christ declared that he came 
“not to call the righteous but sinners” and (in the First Beatitude) that 
“the beggars before God were blessed,” he was proclaiming the same 
truth. The Pharisee and the Publican is that doctrine made into a 
parable, and it is in terms of the same saving truth that we ought to 
preach it today. 

There is, of course, one big difference between Christ’s preaching of it 
and Paul’s. When Paul says that acceptance with God comes to the 
sinner not through “works” (like the Pharisee’s) but through faith (like 
the Publican’s), it is the faith of a man who, knowing his own sinfulness, 
lays hold on “the finished work” of Christ and presents it to God saying, 
“I believe that the Son of God loved me and gave himself for me” 
(Gal. 2:20) — 


For lo, between our sins and their reward 
We set the passion of thy Son, our Lord. 


In Christ’s teaching there is no such reference to the Cross. How could 
there be? Nevertheless, when we, who live on the Resurrection side of 
the Cross, preach justification by faith today, we are entitled to put the 
Cross into our preaching. To exclude it would be to reckon the Cross of 
no importance for our salvation, a thing incredible for any true Christian. 

But do people need to hear the doctrine of this parable today? Cer- 
tainly they do. It is a complete delusion to think that legalism is dead. 
Campbell Moody writes: 


When I was a student, it seemed to me impossible that the errors of legalism, 
so thoroughly exposed by St. Paul, could still survive. By and by I found, by 
conversation with men both in Christian and in heathen lands, how much I was 
mistaken. Everywhere men seek as of old to satisfy their conscience by the per- 
formance of duty, or by telling themselves that they have done their duty, or that 
at least they are as good as those who make a profession of their religion, and 
perhaps better, for they are not hypocrites.!° 





10. The Purpose of Jesus in the First Three Gospels (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1929), 
pp. 141 f. 
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Campbell Moody is right. Many people—church people no less than 
multitudes outside the church who would not call themselves atheists— 
still try to square their consciences by telling themselves that they have 


done their duty, and for the rest, they put their faith in a God like 
Omar Khayyam’s: 


““He’s a Good Fellow and ’twill all be well.” 


Tell them that the Almighty God is gracious, speak to them of his 
forgiveness, and they listen without understanding, persuaded that they 
have no need to repent. Only when they learn how insufficient is all 
their boasted goodness—only when they become dissatisfied not with 
this or that fault in their lives but with their whole character that they 
are ready to cry with the Publican, “God be merciful to me a sinner!” 
or with Thomas Chalmers, “What could I do if God did not justify the 


ungodly?”—only then will t! ‘ize that the gospel speaks to their 
condition and offers them th: hey need. “It is the beggars before 
God who are blessed,” sz “Yes,” added Martin Luther, 
“and we are all beggars.” t ull we know that we are beggars 
can we receive God’s grac is is the truth of our parable, and it is 
timeless. 

From our third group of parab The Men of The Kingdom) let us 
choose The Unjust Stewar: ve would call him in Scotland, 
“the rascally Factor.” 

The story, let us recall, is ate manager who, when he mis- 
managed his master’s prope: 'v 1s dismissed, astutely saw that 
friendship was likely to be Ise 1 » than hard cash. So, summon- 
ing two of jis master’s c! , ie invited them, with their own 
hands, to reiuce the amou ir indebtedness. “How much do you 
owe 2” “A hundied quarters of wheat.” “Very well, here is 
you: st} onter eichty.” Thus. bv sacrificing his own “commis- 
sion,” ¢ arved his { - over his head. “And 
the Lord raised the wi because he had acted 
wisely ; for his world are r generation than the 
sons of lig! 

It is t! s “savvy” in a crisis—his ‘rummel gumption,” as 
Chalme~ u re called it—that is applauded, and the applauder 
is Chri: : Luke says, Jesus was addressing his disciples, his 


meanit z like this: “O if on! isciples would show 
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as much practical prudence in God’s affairs as the worldlings do in 
}>? , 


theirs! 


How shall we preach this parable? Leslie Weatherhead" has a sermon 


on the subject. He thinks that in the parable Christ is saying three things 
to Christians: 


First: “Learn from the shrewd, resourceful way in which the sons of 
this age do their business.” 


Second: “Invest in friendship.” 

Third: “Wrest triumph from disaster by creative living.” 

Point 3, “Wrest triumph from disaster by creative living,” is the kind 
of point we should expect from one who is an eminent Christian psy- 
chologist. I have no doubt that it provides an excellent subject for a 
sermon. Not so long ago I heard just such a one in which the preacher 
began by telling us how the great ballerina, Alicia Markova, began her 
dancing career by doing remedial exercises for flat feet! Moreover, as 
he proceeded to say, the Bible has many examples of how men out of 
weakness became strong. We might even say that it often exhibits God 
himself wresting triumph from disaster. The stories of the Exodus, of 
the Exile and, above all, of the Cross leap to mind at once. And we 
might add that Christians are called to turn their tragedies into triumphs 
and to help other people to do the same. 

But my criticism of Weatherhead is that such a theme does not lie 
along the line of the parable’s central thrust. The steward’s life, after 
he “got the sack,” could hardly be called a “triumph” and expertise on 
the account books is an odd recipe for “creative living.” 

Lesson 2 in Weatherhead—“Invest in friendship”—seems to depend 
on Luke 16:9: “Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness”: a logion which, according to most modern scholars, had 
no original connection with it, though it immediately follows the parable. 

But Weatherhead’s first point contains the true lesson of the parable, 
as exegetes from Calvin to T. W. Manson agree; and if we are to preach 
it today, it is on this point that we should lay all stress. “O if only my 
Christians would bring to God’s business some of the resourcefulness that 
men of the world bring to theirs!” It is thus that Dr. L. H. Mitton has 
treated it in a notable sermon.” And indeed such prudence is often as 
far to seek among Christians today as it was among Christ’s original 





11. In Quest of a Kingdom (New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944), 
PP. 233-243. 
12. The Expository Times, July 1953. 
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disciples. P. T. Forsyth has commented on the off-hand way in which 
a serious man will often make up his mind on the most grave concern 
of life."* Such a man’s religious views “are of the most casual kind.” 
“If it were a business matter he would go into it. If it were a scientific 
question, he would train his mind and then examine. But his religion 
he does not.” For many churchmen, he says, religion is only a refuge 
and a balm, because, “jaded with the pursuit of this world,” they come 
to church on Sundays fit for no more than “a warm bath or a sacred 
concert.” And he asks: Why don’t people give to the high business of 
eternity some of the same effort that they give to the grave business 
of time? 

We do not need to look far afield for examples of this. Business tycoons 
slave day and night to make their piles. Ardent Communists, though 
they have no hope of a hereafter, devote all their time and talents to 
spreading their propaganda and “collaring” key positions in the trade 
unions. And, speaking generally, men are at great pains to insure them- 
selves against all the chances and changes of this fleeting world, while 
neglecting to put themselves in a state of preparedness for the next one. 
“O if only my Christians... Can we not hear Christ still saying this 
to his people? 

Finally, from the fourth group (The Crisis of the Kingdom) let us 
choose the parable of The Talents (in Luke, The Pounds). 

The time-honored way of treating the Talents is to regard them as 
personal endowments which God has given each man, and which God 
expects him to use to the best of his advantage in the work of the church 
or the service of his fellow-men. Normally a word of sympathy and 
encouragement is thrown in for the one-talent man. 

All this is fair enough, and Christian. But does such exposition show 
an understanding of the original thrust of the parable? The best modern 
exegesis finds in the parable a stern warning addressed to the religious 
leaders of Israel; and the spotlight falls, as we saw, on the third character 
in the story—the “barren rascal” who buried his talent. This slothful 
servant symbolizes Israel’s leaders. God had called Israel to be, in the 
phrase of Athanasius, “the sacred school of the knowledge of God for 
all mankind”; but by their sloth, their selfish exclusiveness, and their 
faithlessness the trustees of this unique revelation had betrayed their 
trust. In the parable therefore Jesus solemnly warns them that the day 





13. Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind (London: Independent Press, 1953), p. 132: 
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of the Divine reckoning with them is at hand. And it was, as history 
shows. 

How do we translate this into contemporary terms? The important 
thing is to realize that the application today must be in terms of the 
church of Christ, which is the New Israel. We of the church—especially 
those of us who are leaders and teachers in it—are faced with the same 
Divine demands. (Indeed, is not our responsibility still greater, since 
we are the recipients of God’s full and final revelation of himself in his 
Son and share in the Pentecostal gifts of the Holy Spirit?) “Trade till I 
come,” is still the Lord’s charge to us, and the parable faces us with 
the question: Is the church, in which he has set us as ministers, fulfilling 
its God-given commission to a world that shows signs of drifting into 
humanism and atheism for lack of the saving truth with which we have 
been entrusted? Or, preoccupied and absorbed in its own ecclesiastical 
concerns and disabled by denominational differences and disputes, is the 
church in fact “blocking” the witness which God’s People ought to be 
making to a sin-sick and fear-ridden world? 


This surely is the thrust of the parable for churchmen in the twentieth 
century. But within this larger context (and this might well be the 
second point in the sermon we preach) the parable also warns the 
individual Christian. Each member of Christ’s body has, as Paul says, 
his own gift and function given him by God for the upbuilding of the 
church and the spread of the gospel. Is he using it as he should? Is he, 
by his words and works, witnessing to men whose he is and whom he 
seeks to serve? Or is he by his sloth, timidity, or faithlessness failing 
the God who made him and the Lord who died to redeem him? Here, 
illustration must end. I am no expert on homiletics, and you can easily 
improve on the examples I have given. But I am sure that the approach 
suggested is the right one for all of us who have a concern for biblical 
truth and are not content to repeat the old mistakes. 


Space has not allowed me to discuss how we ought to preach the 
greatest parable of all: The Prodigal Son. But two things may be said 
of it now: First, the parable is concerned with essentially the same truth 
as that of The Pharisee and the Publican. Only in The Prodigal Son 
Jesus looks at the matter more from the Divine angle, as the sweep of 
his canvas is vaster. 

Second: In a true sense, the doctrine of this parable should form the 
burden and background of all our preaching. Somebody once asked 
John MacNeill, the celebrated Scottish evangelist, if he never preached 
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from John 3:16. “Na, na,” said John, “I have that in every sermon | 
preach.” Should we not be able to say much the same thing about the 
immortal story of the father and his two sons—the two lost sons? 

Let me end on a general note. When I was a working minister, my 
understanding of the parables was very defective, so that I did not make 
nearly enough use of them in my preaching. I am now convinced that 
we ought to turn to them regularly for the material of our sermons, and 
that we ought to preach them in a vivid, modern, and challenging way. 
Here, so far as technique is concerned, the great masters of preaching— 
from John Chrysostom and Luther to Phillips Brooks and James S. 
Stewart—can show us, by their practice, how to do it. 

One practical suggestion I have to offer. No minister’s “barrel” is 
complete without a series of sermons on the chief parables. But when 
ought we to preach them? If one season of the year is more appropriate 
than another, it is the season of Lent. In the five Sundays of Lent when 
we should be remembering our Lord’s ministry from the Temptation to 
the Cross, what finer spiritual teaching could there be for our people 
than our Lord’s own commentary in parable on his ministry? We might 
start with The Sower or The Mustard Seed and end with The Wicked 
Vinedressers or The Last Judgment, and in between there are all the 
parables about the grace of God and the Christian life: enough indeed 
not for one Lent but for two or three Lents. 

My main concern, however, is to drive you back to a study of the 
parables. As we have seen, they comprise more than one third of his 
recorded words, and they preserve, in Jeremias’s phrase, “a fragment 
of the original rock of the tradition.”’ In teaching our people the parables, 
we are putting them in direct contact with the declared mind of Christ. 
What better service could we do them? 


Bewildered, dejected and prone to despair, 
To Thee as at first do we turn and beseech: 


Our ears are all open: give heed to our prayer; 
O Son of man, teach! 
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BARTH ON BARTH 


The Humanity of God, by Kart Bartu. John Knox Press, Richmond, 1960. 
96 pp. $2.50. 


Books help create an age; books may signal its close. The second edition of 
Barth’s Epistle to the Romans (1921) announced a new theological era; The 
Humanity of God (1956) proclaims its close. A small volume can often be the 
biggest news. To those who have ears to hear, this booklet speaks more loudly than 
a host of large volumes that thunder. For the alert the age of so-called “Neo- 
orthodoxy” is over. 

More than any other theologian Barth has impelled contemporary Christian 
thinking. If his leadership has begun to wane and he himself to listen to his 
opposites, it is because his voice has been heard, his witness rendered. 

Barth began in general as a Ritschlian liberal; he repudiated him for Kierke- 
gaard in 1920. His 1921 Rémerbrief opened to the fullest in theological history 
the infinite cleft between God and man; in 1927 he repudiated such infinite 
qualitative distinction between time and eternity as philosophic rather than bibli- 
cal, and rejected also his drastic existentialism; in 1931 in Fides Quaerens Intel- 
lectum, a profound work on Anselm, he accepted reason’s seeing within the 
Christian perspective. There were other changes like that to fuller acceptance of 
analogy, to social ethics as possible within the Christian context, and to God’s 
saving call of all in Jesus Christ. Barth has always been on the move—for the 
better. 

But The Humanity of God still comes as a shock because of the rich readiness 
with which he throws out his own cherished battle-cries of former years. Like the 
big, bubbling boy Barth really is, he explains how humanistic and empty nineteenth 
century German theology became and how bankrupt as a social force that 
stood ethically impotent before the First World War, how he had to change and 
the results that followed, but how now he must repudiate his life of protest, not 
as though it had not been needed, but as needed no longer in Europe. In America 
Barth thinks his message is still called for (for he does not fully see how van- 
quished American liberalism is). 

Barth retracts as theologically adequate the “neo-orthodox”’ protest, as he calls 
it, and now wants to redress his position by emphasizing the humanity of God 
and the freedom of man. 

Barth sees his lack, but evidently has no inkling how to remedy it. The humanity 
of God, Barth insists, must be seen through the deity and humanity of Christ; 
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and so is man’s freedom. Barth sees rightly that God cannot be free if he creates 
man apart from God’s own control. He even knows that God’s love is the key 
to the understanding of man’s freedom. 

But however right in all these matters, Barth does not understand love. He 
never sees that no good father shoves freedom at his son by holding his neck and 
shouting freedom at him. He just turns his back and walks away. Barth has 
not seen how God as love creates man and nature as media for his indirect control 
of man’s freedom, which is genuine and terrifying within the length of rope God 
has given man. Thus Barth arrives at neither true humanity nor freedom. 

But Barth may surprise us yet and come to shout God’s sovereign rule even 
through the indirectness of man’s choices in history and nature, and to fill in that 
major lack of his theological witness. 

Hail the greatness of Barth’s spirit in seeing his lack and in his intention to 
remedy it. With him we face the common enemies of resurgent reactionarism and 
upsurging theological naturalism and existentialism denying the unutterable tran- 
scendence and greatness of the living God who came once for all in Jesus Christ 
as holy Love. Barth has, if anything, listened too readily to the theological left; 
even flirting with the God who is only the God of man and who supposedly 
transcends subject-object relations; but Barth is too great a spirit to dash himself 
down these hideous pitfalls. 

A new era of constructive theology is beginning at the center of the Christian 
faith. Thanks be to Dr. John Newton Thomas for a nearly jargonless translation 
and to the John Knox Press for its alertness in making available in English a theo- 
logical landmark of our time. 

Nets F. S, Ferr£ 


A WRIGHT “SAMPLER” 


The Rule of God: Essays in Biblical Theology, by G. Ernest WricHt. Double- 
day & Co., New York, 1960. 133 pp. $2.95. 


ProFEssoR WRIGHT has so well established himself as a leader in the current 
revival of biblical theology—especially in what might be called the philosophy 
of the subject—that anything he writes is bound to be important and is certain 
of a large and appreciative circle of readers. The present volume may disappoint 
some of his admirers, since it is merely a collection of, obiter dicta collected from 
various sources, but it is written in his usual trenchant style and contains many 
penetrating observations, some distinctly controversial, which will be of interest 
to scholars and preachers alike. The title is merely that of one of the essays and 
should not be taken as indicative of a unifying theme. Some of the essays are more 
or less popular expositions of classical texts of Scripture, full of useful hints for 
genuine biblical preaching, while others, like the title essay, are solid discussions in 
brief form of great themes of biblical theology. 
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The first chapter is entitled “The Identity of God” and subtitled ‘“‘An Exposition 
of Isaiah 40-41,” although it is less an exposition in the usual sense of the term 
than a discussion of Second Isaiah’s conception of God as “the Absolute in the 
particular . . . the Definite One, the actively and concretely Real.” Those who are 
familiar with Wright’s previous work will perhaps be surprised at the amount of 
space he devotes to summarizing the views of Paul Tillich with a view to showing 
that the Tillichian theology, of all contemporary theological systems, provides the 
best prolegomena to the biblical doctrine of God. The second essay, “The Nature 
of Man,” discusses the importance of Genesis 3 as the locus classicus for the biblical 
doctrine of man and a permanent source of valuable insights into the human 
predicament. While the essay contains little that is original, it will be useful to 
the preacher, and most readers will agree with the author’s opinion that Genesis 
is less concerned with the origin of sin than with its nature, and that speculation 
as to the precise meaning of the phrase “the knowledge of good and evil” is likely 
to be unprofitable since the prohibition of the fruit of the tree is simply a test 
of man’s willingness to obey. In the third chapter, the author is largely restating 
the basic point of view expressed by him in the ecumenical study The Biblical 
Doctrine of Man in Society, published in 1954, namely, that biblical religion can- 
not be understood in terms of merely individual salvation, but is concerned with 
man as summoned to new life in the context of a saving community. The com- 
munity of ancient Israel (and, by implication, the community of the New Israel) 
is to be understood as a divinely constituted society, functioning as an organic 
entity, “elected” of God to bring about the performance of his will on earth. 
This is by far the best chapter in the book—perhaps because it represents a final 
distillation of the results of a long dialogue on the subject—and deserves the 
widest possible reading by American Christians, whose conception of their religion 
is still discouragingly individualistic, in spite of the growth of ecumenical sentiment 
in the past generation. 

It is perhaps unfair, both to Professor Wright and to the reviewer, that this 
review should have been entrusted to an Episcopalian, since the three essays which 
follow next are pervaded by anti-ecclesiastical and anti-sacramental animus with 
which a follower of the Anglican tradition can hardly be expected to sympathize. 
The essay entitled ““God Amidst His People” is an attempt to validate the prophetic- 
Deuteronomic tradition as the authentic voice of ancient Israel in contrast to 
the tradition preserved in the priestly document, which seems to the author a 
monument to the victory of pagan sacramentalism over covenant theology. This 
interpretation of the evidence seems a curious survival of orthodox Wellhausenism 
in one who would probably be first to reject the name. A review such as this is 
much too short to deal with the issues which are raised by this attempt to isolate 
a single element in the complex of biblical thought as the only legitimate one; 
the reviewer can do little more than record his profound disagreement with it. 
It does not seem to him a sound biblical-theological procedure, since it is the Bible 
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as a whole, not merely the prophetic strain within it, which witnesses to the acts 
of God in the past and in the present (the “sacramental” element being merely an 
insistence that God’s action in the community is continuing and sustaining) ; nor 
does it seem to him to accord with the actualities of any historical situation, past 
or present, since the prophetic message is hardly viable outside the framework 
of an established community and an organized cult. Both the ecclesiastical- 
sacramental and the prophetic-ethical elements (if these distinctions have any real 
validity) are necessary for the full life of the people of God, and both, when 
isolated, are capable of profound corruption. If the ecclesiastical easily degenerates 
into barren formalism, the prophetic sinks quite as easily either into antinomian 
fanaticism or a pathetic attempt to maintain the forms of spontaneity when the 
reality is dead. 


Having said so much by way of dissent, the reviewer would wish to reaffirm 
his opening remarks as to the value and importance of the book. On every page 
it is readable, scholarly, and, not least of all, devout. No one who knows Professor 
Wright will question the passionate sincerity of his personal confession of faith 
On page 109 (which might be a good place to begin reading the book). If one 
disagrees with some of his preconceptions and conclusions, it is because he is a 
person who is worth disagreeing with. Incidentally, it should be noted that the 
last essay in the book, “The Gifts of God,” is irenic in spirit and deals with the 
fruits of the Christian life. 


Rosert C. DENTAN 


EPISTEMOLOGY WITH A DIFFERENCE 


The Degrees of Knowledge, by Jacques Maritain. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, 1959. 470 pp. $7.50. 


Tuis fresh translation from the French of Maritain’s The Degrees of Knowledge 
will be gladly received. The original text (Distinguer pour unir, ou Les degres du 
savoir) appeared in 1932, and the first English translation was accomplished in 
1937. Maritain himself has expressed dissatisfaction with the first translation, 
and in this he has not been alone. The text is complex, brilliant, and subtle, 
making heavy demands upon its translator. It is clear that great care was taken 
in arranging for this new translation: it was done by a committee of scholars at 
the University of Toronto, under the chairmanship of the distinguished professor 
of philosophy of St. Michael’s College, Gerald B. Phelan. The net result is gratify- 
ing, albeit certain stylistic difficulties continue to plague the English reader. But 
there are limits to which translators may properly be blamed in these matters. 
In the Foreword to this edition M. Maritain apologetically acknowledges his 
“fondness for parenthetical incidental clauses and carefully articulated but in- 
terminable sentences” and commends the translators for frequently breaking up 
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such sentences for the sake of a less complex English form (p. xviii). Unfor- 
tunately, the translators not infrequently found this task insuperable. Thus the 
English reader needs to be forearmed with patience and diligence. He will find 
himself repaid for the effort. Moreover, he will at times be rewarded with passages 


explicating complex issues with a lucidity and stylistic beauty that only a French- 
man could achieve. 


This work is a study in epistemology, but epistemology with a difference. For 
anyone deeply oriented in the Thomistic tradition (and who more so than Jacques 
Maritain?) the epistemological concern can never be conceived as an autonomous 
enterprise. An ontology, explicit or implicit, is always presupposed by any epis- 
temological perspective, just as the encounter with beg is always prior to the 
critical question of the nature of the encounter. Thus one would probably be 
better advised to describe this work as a study in “being” from the standpoint of 
an epistemological concern. The distinction is not insignificant, not only for a 
Thomist but for many others who have become disenchanted with the effort to 
derive method apart from ontological ground, seeing the tyranny that method thus 
achieved exercises over every other dimension of man’s quest for truth. 

The English title of the work is an indication of its content and purpose, but 
the French title is even more revealing: Distinguer pour unir—‘Distinguish to 
Unite.” It is, in short, Maritain’s conviction that in Thomistic metaphysics we 
have both the grand view of the richness arf variety of objects to be known and 
the capacity for setting the disciplines relevant to these objects in their proper 
relative order. This is made possible by the all-consuming centrality of St. Thomas’ 
doctrine of being. Where Being-itself is acknowledged as the ultimate object of the 
intellect’s thrust and operation, the varying levels of being’s manifestation may then 
be discriminated, and, concomitantly, the degrees of knowledge available to the 
total man defined and elaborated. 


The book has two basic parts. The first is an astute analysis of the epistemological 
issue in Western culture, systematic in form but ranging in historical perspective 
from the pre-Socratics to Einstein. In essence, the argument is an appeal to the 
critical realism of St. Thomas. Thomas’ doctrine of the sensible species, the pre- 
sentative form, is the crucial factor here. The species is the immaterial form of 
the object apprehended, and as such presents the object to the knowing mind. 
What Thomas urgently emphasizes, however, is that the species is not itself the 
object known but is rather the means of our knowing. We cannot pursue the issue 
further here, but its import and intent are clear enough. In the doctrine of the 
species Thomism affirms a principle of perception that lays claim to being realistic 
(genuine relation with the real and not merely a “representative idea”) while at 
the same time avoiding the crudities of a naive realism. This, in our judgment, is 
critical realism in the best sense of the term, being a profoundly serious attempt 
to affirm the realistic premise and at the same time to make responsible use of the 
critical principle. At the very least, those who believe that the classical tradition 
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still has an inning coming in the contemporary epistemological tournament will 
do well to give attention to Thomas and Neo-Thomists at this crucial point. 

Once having argued the breadth and depth of his realistic premise, all within 
the context of a metaphysic of being which he believes to be ultimately inescapable, 
Maritain turns to the elaboration of his thesis on the degrees of knowledge. There 
are “wheels within wheels” in this elaboration, and we can only point to the broad 
classifications drawn. First, there is our knowledge of the sensible world, or of 
man’s experience as an intelligible being immersed in the sensible world. Here 
the sciences do their work, with the abstractions of mathematical science assuming 
a pivotal role. Next there is knowledge yielded by the philosophy of nature. This 
is not a metaphysical knowledge but rather the gateway to metaphysics. Briefly 
put, it is the task of the philosophy of nature to instruct us about the nature of 
pivotal concepts of the sciences (motion, space, time, etc.) and of ontological 
principles accounting for mutuable nature: “‘it is essentially a philosophy of mu- 
tuability.” But when we come to metaphysics in the definitive sense we have to 
do with a domain of intelligibility that transcends the sensible. Here the intellect 
rises from creaturely existence to the ground of all being, God, and thus, in turn, 
makes known the Firs: Principle of all knowledge whatsoever. 

At this juncture Part Two, “The Degrees of Suprarational Knowledge” comes 
into focus. Beyond metaphysical knowledge is the higher knowledge of faith (theo- 
logical wisdom), and beyond faith the highest of all, mystical wisdom. The knowl- 
edge of faith is the light of reason illumined by revelation. The object of faith’s 
knowledge is God himself, not God’s existence known analogically as in meta- 
physics, but God as he is in himself. Even so, what is thus gained is imperfect 
knowledge—knowledge of God as he is himself but only as this is possible to a 
creature here below. This limitation, however, is in a profoundly significant sense 
transcended in mystical wisdom (contemplative knowledge). Man in the state 
of mystical union with God is, to be sure, still a creature, and therefore can never 
know God in the completeness of the beatific vision in heaven. But a certain 
“transfiguration” of creaturely existence takes place here, because mystical wisdom 
comes only with the infusion of sanctifying grace. In the mystical experience the 
soul is “rendered infinite in the order of its relation to the object” (p. 254). It is 
highly important to distinguish betwee. “participating” in Deity in terms of 
relationship and participating in terms of essence. The latter is, of course, a form 
of pantheistic mysticism which Maritain unequivocally rejects. The understanding 
of participation as “relation to the object” is cast primarily in terms of love. Chap- 
ters on Augustine and St. John of the Cross, respectively, treat in detail this dimen- 
sion of man’s “knowledge,” and make for moving and instructive reading. 

Responses to Part Two may be expected to be many and varied. Some non- 
Thomist philosophers, attracted by Part One, may have a sense of alienation 
when encountering Part Two. Others, specifically Protestant thinkers with an 
affinity for the classical tradition, will be intrigued and edified but doubtless also 
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suspicious of the tightness of the system, the structural lack of unresolved remain- 
ders, the intellectualistic tendency in the treatment of faith, and the placing of 
the contemplative life above the response of faith. 

But whatever the response in critical appraisal, the book is primarily “an 
experience.” Here is Neo-Thomism at its most passionate and yet most responsible 
height. Aspects of the contextual reference may, for some, be the occasion for 
impatience. But what is really important is that this is a book on being and its 
reading an experience of being. 

The book is generously documented and has eighty pages of appendices, includ- 
ing such topics as “The Concept,” “On Analogy,” and “What God Is.” 


HERNDON WAGERS 


AN EXCITING PHILOSOPHER 


Rebellious Prophet: A Life of Nicolai Berdyaev, by DoNALD A. Lowrie. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1960. x + 310 pp. $6.00. 


SELDOM does the life of a philosopher or theologian make for the most exciting 
reading. Possibly that is why so few first-rate “lives” of theologians have been 
produced by biographers of a competent stamp. In Rebellious Prophet we have 
a happy exception to this fact; for here a complex and fascinating man, involved 
deeply in the movements of life in Europe during our century, provides meat for 
a first-rate writer with the result that a genuinely authentic life emerges from the 
printed page. 

All those conversant with the theological renaissance of the last five decades 
will recognize the important contributions made by Nicolai Berdyaev. Always an 
individualist, forever sui generis, he never became the founder of a “school” of 
theological interpretation; nor did he ever function within any one tradition— 
certainly not even within his own Orthodox Church tradition—in any “official” 
sense. He was first and foremost a spokesman only for what seemed to him the 
true and the real. For this reason he was frequently a stormy petrel. Yet his 
profound insights entered to a large degree into the emergence of some of the 
existentialist streams of contemporary theology. 

Berdyaev preferred to call himself a philosopher rather than a theologian; he 
liked the category, “‘religio-philosophical.” Anything “systematic” in the sense of 
a dogmatic in the classical sense had little appeal for him. For this reason he has 
seemed to many readers to have been at times vaguely mystical, yet “from his 
early years Berdyaev had had the conviction that the Truth he sought was an 
absolute.” He was aware that his critics from the Marxist side often considered 
him a “romantic individualist,” yet he sought—and eventually found, in Ortho- 
doxy—a contact with the past, “some sort of apostolic succession of ideas,” a 
quest which made him seem at times to his fellow-Orthodox somewhat heterodox 
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¥ not heretical. He was equally objector to materialism in economic or political 
thought and to positivism in philosophical inquiry. 

Probably “creativity” is the word most apt to describe Berdyaev’s position. In 
setting forth his concept of the three epochs of human history: Law, Redemption, 
and Creativity, he believed firmly “that, beyond the New Testament, beyond the 
epoch of redemption, lay a new revelation of spirit that would usher in the ever- 
lasting kingdom” (p. 218). 

Apart from the development of his ideas, Berdyaev’s life itself was a near- 
fabulous mixture of many experiences. His early involvement in revolutionary 
activity, his exile from his native Kiev and eventually in Germany and France, 
his international connections, his deep attachments and frequent violent quarrels 
with friends, his platonic-type marriage (one thinks of Havelock Ellis as a pseudo- 
parallel yet possessing some similarity in complexity), his capacity for profound 
friendship with other women, verging on the non-sexually amorous, his attach- 
ment to animals, his love of place, especially his nostalgia for Russia—all these 
are magnificently portrayed in this biography by his erstwhile associate in the 
editorial staff of the YMCA Press, Paris. 

One has a feeling that Berdyaev himself would have relished this biography, 
since he was always an avid liker of biography, the reading of which, he said, 
“increased his faith in the possibility of human greatness.” There was just enough 
vanity in that complex man, coupled with eccentrically-inclined genius, to have 
provided a kind of existence capable of full-length treatment in a biography. Mr. 
Lowrie’s work is a remarkable adjunct to Berdyaev’s self-study, Dream and 
Reality, and a likely candidate for the shelves of every library that pays attention 
to the makers of modern thought. 


KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY 
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Genesis, Volume 2, The Layman’s 
Bible Commentary, by Cuar.es T. 
FrirscH. The John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Virginia, 1959. 127 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tue volumes of The Layman’s Bible 
Commentary must be approached on 
the basis of the purpose defined by its 
editors: “‘to be a concise non-technical 
guide for the layman in personal study 
of his own Bible.” The author of this 
volume is to be commended for the 
work that he has done with this dif- 
ficult purpose in mind. Among many 
excellencies two stand out. First, he 
shares with the layman some of the 
critical problems in Genesis (J, E, P 
sources). This intellectual honesty with 
the layman about critical problems has 
been ignored too long and one welcomes 
it here. Secondly, the author writes 
with an awareness of the theological 
significance of the material—an aware- 
ness missing in most commentaries of 
the Old Testament in the late 19th and 
the 20th centuries, However, there are 
certain disappointments one feels in this 
commentary. Perhaps these disappoint- 
ments stem from the sheer impossibility 
of writing for a figure so enigmatic as 
“the layman.” First, there is the aware- 
ness as one reads the commentary of 
how wide is the separation between the 
biblical scholar and the lay mind. This 
was driven home recently by a member 
of my church who after using the com- 





mentary said to me: “It must be_fine 
but I will have to come by for you to 
tell me what it is saying.” The ques- 
tion is how one walks the razor’s edge 
of being able to communicate to this 
Bible illiteracy abroad in our land and 
yet to challenge it with new knowledge. 
Secondly, and akin to the former, there 
is the question as to whether this com- 
mentary for laymen would not have 
communicated better if there had been 
a break from the traditional scholarly 
pattern of commentary production—the 
pattern where the material is divided 
into paragraphs or blocks and each is 
dealt with in a kind of “line upon line” 
attack. One cannot help wondering 
whether a commentary on Genesis for 
the layman could not well sacrifice 
thoroughness of comment in order to 
capture better the movement of “the 
history of salvation.” There is the dan- 
ger here that the layman can become 
so involved in the trees that he misses 
the forest of the central affirmation of 
Genesis to faith. 


F. WELLFoRD HossBiE 





Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, 
Volume 14, The Layman’s Bible 
Commentary, by Jacop M. Myers. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, 1959. 
176 pp. $2.00. 


Jacop M. Myers, distinguished Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament at Gettysburg 
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Lutheran Seminary, brings to the study 
of these prophetic writings a scholarly 
understanding of the prophets and a 
warm, evangelical spirit. Devoting ap- 
proximately 64 pages each to Hosea and 
Amos, and appropriately less to the 
other prophets, he concentrates on an 
exposition of the text with a minimum 
treatment of background and critical 
problems. 


Recognizing the fact that most of the 
prophetic books were written by dis- 
ciples rather than by the prophets them- 
selves, Myers dates Hosea’s ministry to 
the Northern Kingdom between 786- 
746 B.c., during the reign of Jeroboam 
II; Amos to the same period; Joel be- 
fore 516 B.c.; Obadiah verses 1-14 soon 
after the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.c. 
and the remainder some time later in 
the same century; Jonah (which is a 
story about Jonah, not by him) between 
the end of the exile and the beginning 
of the fourth century B.c. By compari- 
son with other critical scholars, Myers 
is generally conservative. He recognizes 
the major problems, but to use two ex- 
amples, decides in favor of Hosea 14 
as belonging to the prophet Hosea, and 
Amos 9: 11-15 as belonging to Amos, 

The heart of this commentary is in 
its exposition, and Myers is at his best 
in this respect. With delicate feeling and 
spiritual insight he interprets the mes- 
sage of redemptive love in Hosea, 
chapter by chapter and paragraph by 
paragraph. In Chapter 3 “the prophet’s 
family problem is traced back to the 
purpose of the Lord.” Both the message 
of warning and the promise of hope are 
presented with deep feeling and under- 
standing. The same is true of his inter- 


pretation of the thundering message of 
Amos. Making proper use of the func- 
tion of the Hebrew text, Myers brings 
the prophet and his message thrillingly 
to life for modern readers. The “Day 
of the Lord” becomes vivid in the 
prophecy of Joel, and promise of a 
better day for God’s people is strikingly 
presented in contrast with the sin of the 
Edomites in the prophecy of Obadiah. 
While he does not take the story of the 
“great fish” literally, Myers moves 
imaginatively with the sacred text to 
lead the reader into the universal out- 
look and the missionary message of 
Jonah. 

The John Knox Press is to be highly 
commended for the first five in this 
series of the Layman’s Bible Commen- 
tary. They bring to lay people in the 
church the best in evangelical scholar- 
ship in a language the layman can 
understand. Myers’ commentary on 
this group of Minor Prophets will open 
the way to a genuine and fresh under- 
standing of the Hebrew prophets. 


Joseru M. Gettys 





A Light to the Nations: An Introduction 
to the Old Testament, by NorMAN 
K. Gottwa vp. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1959. 615 pp. $6.50. 


Up-to-pDATE, interesting and enthusiastic 
introductions to the Old Testament at 
the elementary college-seminary level 
in large part have been wanting until 
the last several years. Recently a num- 
ber of such works have been published. 
Among these A Light to the Nations by 
its merits of scholarship, readability, and 
contagious excitement has a noteworthy 
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The World’s Religions 
Charles S. Braden $1.25 

“All the historic culture religions—ancient 
and modern . .. march through their 


thousands of years of history.”—Journal 
of Religion 

The Kingdom of God 
John Bright $1.25 
“Biblical theology in its most challenging 
form, a sweeping history of the develop- 


ment of the whole biblical tradition, a 
vital criticism.”—Christian Advocate 


A Protestant Manifesto 


Winfred E. Garrison $1.25 
“An altogether challenging view of the 
nature of Protestantism, its unity and di- 
versity, and its mission.”—World Outlook 


The Art of Counseling 


Rollo May $1.25 
“Helpful to those in positions of counsel- 
ing young people either in the church or 
educational field.”—Jnternational Journal 


John Calvin: 

The Man and His Ethics 
Georgia Harkness $1.50 
“A serenely accomplished book. Dogmas 
and documents have been diligently di- 


gested. Verdicts have been carefully 
weighed.”—N.Y. Times 


Christian Symbolism 
In the Evangelical Churches 
Thomas Albert Stafford $1.25 
“A cogent . .. argument for the enrich- 
ment of Protestant worship and churches 
by a freer use of the wealth of symbols 
of Christian history.”—Christian Century 
ORDER FROM 
YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Book Reviews 


The Teachings of Jesus 
B. Harvie Branscomb $1.50 
“Sincere in the handling of his material, 
clear in his statements, logical in his argu- 
mentation, scholarly, but not pedantic,.”— 
Christian Advocate 


Prayer 


George A. Buttrick $1.50 
“The timeliest, greatest book on prayer 
since ... a young man named Fosdick 
wrote that timeless, The Meaning of 
Prayer.’—Christian Herald 


Paul 


Edgar J. Goodspeed $1.25 
“The vividness and charm of a great his- 
torian’s mastery of detail, matched with 
a novelist’s skill in narration.” —ChAristian 
Century 


An Introduction to 
New Testament Thought 
Frederick C. Grant $1.50 


“Merits careful study by all who are in- 
terested in sounding the ideas and pre- 
suppositions of the New Testament writ- 
ers.”—Theology Today 
In the Minister’s Workshop 

Halford E. Luccock $1.25 
“.. . Full of original approaches and sug- 
gestions for all of us who week by week 
attempt to interpret the Christian mes- 
sage.”—Church Management 


Psychology, Religion 
and Healing 
Leslie D. Weatherhead $1.75 
“Every minister should have (this) .. . 
Important for every professional worker 
dealing with the welfare of human be- 
ings.”—Christian Century 
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place. The author, professor of Old 
Testament, Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School, and known by his mono- 
graph on Lamentations (Studies in 
Biblical Theology, no. 14, Chicago, 
1954), has attempted “a synthesis” of 
the interests and values of the Old 
Testament literature, history, and reli- 
gion to the end that, as the book’s title 
taken from Isaiah 49:6 suggests, he 
might “point up connections between 
the faith of Israel and that of later 
synagogue and church” (p. xxi). 


The author states that his book is not 
a technical introduction to the books of 
the Hebrew Bible. His order of presen- 
tation is not that of the canon. Rather, 
the books of the Old Testament are 
treated in connection with the relevant 
historical periods. Each of the books is 
included with adequate description and 
in terms of its peculiar critical problems 
and important proposals currently of- 
fered as solutions. In general the main 
lines of present-day biblical scholarship 
are followed. Although the author 
rarely leaves doubt as to his own con- 
clusions, he has given space and under- 
standing to rival views and does not 
hesitate at points (for example, the 
route of the Exodus, the marriage of 
Hosea, the Immanuel son, calling the 
conquest a “settlement”) to champion 
minority points of view. A number of 
fine examples of literary appreciation 
could be cited; as a sample, concerning 
the Elijah-Elisha narratives, “Here is 
legend in the grand manner, its epic 
proportions rendering the action bold, 
titanic and portentous” (p. 277). Gott- 
wald’s understanding of Lamentations 
in light of its literary structure and 


historical context is a welcome rescue 
from neglect of a book which, it is held, 
“proclaims Israel’s incredible faith and 
writes it indelibly into the liturgical 
practice of Judaism” (p. 380). 
Gottwald also denies that he has pre- 
sented a history of Israel. Yet, except 
for essential preliminary chapters on the 
Old Testament canon and text and on 
the geography of the Old Testament, 
historical chronology determines the 
order followed by all other chapters of 
his book. At the beginning of each 
chapter the historical period is sketched. 
Some may miss items as the Gezer 
calendar, the Lachish letters, the Baby- 
lonian chronicle, recent studies on the 
Temple of Solomon, among other con- 
tributions of biblical archaeology. Others 
may feel, with the reviewer, that the 
historical descriptions of “Reconstruc- 
tion under the Hellenists” (Chap. 13) 
are least carefully prepared. Certainly 
on page 508 where “the development 
of the law piety” is mentioned it would 
have been in line with the author’s 
purposes to mention the relation of the 
canonical Psalms to later synagogue and 
church usage and to the comparable 
material from Qumran. Yet, generally 
speaking the main lines of historical 


development can be readily grasped in 
this book. 


Again, Gottwald affirms that it was 
not his intention to produce a theology 
of the Old Testament and in the usual 
sense of the term he has not. He has 
done, however, what for the beginning 
student is more important, which is to 
trace the historical movements of Israel’s 
faith as discovered in her literature 
always with an eye to the larger cultural 
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NEW ACCENTS IN CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 
By ROGER HAZELTON, Dean, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin College 


“There is nothing just like this in print... a cross-section of all the new trends 
and possibilities in Christian thought.” — WatTerR Marsuatyt Horton, author 
of Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Approach. $3.00 


UNDERSTANDING THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By HARVEY KING McARTHUR, Professor of New Testament, Hartford 


Seminary Foundation 


“New and refreshing .. . concentrates upon the intention of Jesus in the teach- 
ings of the Sermon and with their present relevance.” — Joun Knox, Union 


Theological Seminary, New York City. $3.50 
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An Inquiry into the Historical, Theological, and Psychological Aspects of the 
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nificant ... breaks genuinely fresh ground.” — Henry Pirney Van Dusen. 

$4.50 
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Psychotherapy and Religion 
By VICTOR WHITE 
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psychiatry and religion.” — Simon Donicer, Editor, Pastoral Psychology. $5.00 
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sophic questions.” — WatTeR KaurFrMann, Princeton University. 2.75 
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and sociological setting of that religion, 
its personalities, and its institutions. 
Commenting on the distinctiveness of 
the Hebrew prophets, the author says, 
“They serve even today as a sharp 
warning to religious smugness... that 
simply identifies popular sentiments as 
the will of God.... Their words blow 
through the organized religion of every 
generation with an arresting freshness 
and sometimes with a cataclysmic fury” 
(p. 277). 

This well-printed book is designed to 
be read in sequence as a textbook but 
by virtue of its four indices, its general 
bibliography, helpful charts, clear illus- 
trations, and maps is worth having as 
a reference tool. The glossary is almost 
essential, especially for the beginner. 
The author believes the student needs 
to know and use technical terminology, 
and hence in the text he employs with 
little explanation such words as charis- 
matic, eponym, henotheism, legend, 
myth, theophany, etc. An appendix of 
related Near Eastern texts in good trans- 
lations makes this much needed material 
readily available. 

In its character as “‘a synthetic” ap- 
proach to the Old Testament there is 
combined in this book the substance of 
a trustworthy introduction to Israel’s 
literature, history, and religion with a 
distinctive contribution in presenting 
the religion of the Old Testament to 
later Judaism and more particularly to 
Christianity as “the healing of the 
nations.” In his commendable ap- 
proach and performance Dr, Gottwald 
has much to offer those who seek to 


discover or rediscover the liveliness and 
religious relevance of the Old Testament, 


Pau LESLIE GARBER 





Politics and Evangelism, by Put.ippr 
Maury. Translated by MARGUERITE 
Wieser. Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1960. 


120 pp. $2.95. 


To the extent that the identification and 
analysis of a problem represents an 
important step in the solution of the 
problem Philippe Maury’s contribution 
is to be received with respect and ap- 
preciation. He defines with clarity the 
critical situation of the church which is 
rendered impotent in its witness both to 
the people of the established orders of 
the western world and the people of the 
rising nations in Asia and Africa. He 
examines briefly but effectively the 
causes for the lack of effectiveness on 
the part of the church, and seeks to 
point the way in which the church may 
assert its true nature and fulfill its true 
mission. 

Maury attributes the difficulties of 
the church to its historic tendencies to 
become either excessively identified with 
or isolated from the secular world. His 
writing is permeated by the intensity of 
a man who has not viewed the scene 
dispassionately from the outside but has 
been deeply involved in the very prob- 
lems which he undertakes to examine. 


It is difficult for the reader to see how 
it would be possible to follow the au- 
thor’s advice in specific matters without 
falling into one or the other of the 
errors against which he has warned. 
This book certainly presents no pat solu- 
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JAPANESE CONTRIBUTIONS 
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theology. $6.95 


THE TRANSCENDENCE 
OF GOD 


A STUDY IN CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY 


By Epwarb FarLey. Contemporary theology finds itself split 
on the question of emphasis on God’s transcendence. Dr. 
Farley discusses the work of five philosophical theologians on 
this problem: Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Tillich, Karl Heim, 
Charles Hartshorne, Henry Nelson Wieman. $5.00 
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tion to a complex problem. It does, 
however, give helpful insight into the 
problems of the day and is a valuable 
warning against complacency and in- 
difference. 


E,. ASHBY JOHNSON 





Religious Education: A Comprehensive 
Survey of Background, Theory, 
Methods, Administration and Agen- 
cies, edited by Marvin J. TAyLor. 
Abingdon Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1960. 446 pp. $6.50. 


Tuis is the third in a series of survey 
volumes in the field of religious educa- 
tion. The first appeared in 1931, the 
second in 1950, and now ten years later 
the volume which is the subject of this 
review. The time spacing of the three 
volumes probably indicates an acceler- 
ated rapidity with which changing 
emphases in the field have taken place. 
Forty-four writers contributed to the 
second volume and forty to the one 
under review. It may be significant 
that only four writers made contribu- 
tions to both the second and third 
volumes, namely: Wesner Fallaw, Alice 
L. Goddard, Ernest Ligon, and Paul H. 


. Vieth, 


The outline of the second volume 
includes six sections whereas the last 
one has only four. These four are almost 
identical with sections two through five 
of Volume Two, namely: Principles of 
Religious Education (8 chapters) ; 
Program, Materials and Methods in 
Religious Education (14 chapters) ; 
Administration of Religious Education 
(7 chapters) ; and Agencies and Organ- 
izations (8 chapters). The two sections 


omitted are: Cultural and Religious 
Setting of Religious Education, and 
Wider Perspective of Religious Educa- 
tion. While the former emphasis is not 
entirely absent from the third volume 
in the series, it is probably assumed that 
this phase of the subject is pretty well 
known and does not need extensive 
elaboration at this time. The present 
volume reflects throughout the wider 
perspective of religious education. 


The essential identity of structure of 
the two volumes indicates that the basic 
elements in the field have been well 
defined and established. The content of 
this structure, however, has been greatly 
extended during the decade which sepa- 
rates the volumes in time. It is appar- 
ent that an immense wealth of new 
material has developed in the same basic 
areas, and that there has been an 
expansion within them. The Sunday 
Church School, for example, has been 
emphasized throughout the series as the 
outstanding agency, but in the volume 
under review it is but one among many 
agencies which contribute effectively to 
the entire field. 


Particular attention is called to the 
close relationship which the first three 
sections bear to each other. Principles 
of religious education are essential to 
an intelligent development of program, 
materials, and methods, and to make 
these effective in the lives of people 
there must be ways of channeling them 
to the churches, hence the section on 
“Administration of Religious Educa- 
tion.” It will be observed that the 
second division of the outline contains 
fourteen chapters, which is almost 
double that of any other. It is in this 
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CHURCH EDUCATION 
FOR TOMORROW 


By WESNER FALLAw. Every Protestant who is 
sincerely concerned over the problem of reli- 
gious illiteracy will welcome Dr. Fallaw’s 
fresh, drastic and prophetic recommendations 
for local churches and the training of their 

$3.75 


leaders. 


EFFICIENT CHURCH 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


By JoHn C. BRAMER, Jr. Based on his own 
successful banking and business management 
practices, Mr. Bramer has developed a set of 
procedures for the handling of church business 
and finance. His charts, diagrams and sample 
forms will be invaluable aids to administrators 
of churches large and small. $3.50 


AGENTS OF 

RECONCILIATION 

By ARNOLD B. Come. The first book to present, 
in terms the layman can readily grasp, the 
growing need for developing a heightened sense 
of responsibility, in both clergy and laity, for 
returning the Christian Church to its real pur- 
pose of serving instead of being served. $3.95 


BIBLICAL AUTHORITY 


from the FOR MODERN PREACHING 
By CHar es W. F. Smitu. An analysis of what 


is wrong with worship and preaching today, 
and how the conflict between traditional preach- 


s 
West TANG ing and the modern scientific attitude toward 
all knowledge can be resolved. $3.50 


Press 


THE BATTLE FOR THE SOUL 
Aspects of Religious Conversion 
By Owen BRANDON. The psychological phe- 
nomenon of religious conversion, opportunities 
for bringing it about, and the problems created 
by it, are discussed by an experienced pastor, 
and teacher of theology and the psychology of 
religion. Paper, $1.25 


Now at your bookstore 
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area that the most intensive work has 
been done during the last decade. From 
present indications there will continue 
to be significant developments in this 
area during the next ten years. Pro- 
grams, materials, and methods in re- 
ligious education lie at the very heart 
of the total concern in this field. 

The forty writers have been construc- 
tive and helpful in their corporate efforts 
in a common task. They have reflected 
a splendid grasp of their respective 
assignments. I heartily commend this 
volume to all ministers and directors 
of Christian education as a must for 
their reading, and as an invaluable re- 
source book for their key leaders who 
should be urged individually to read 
various chapters having specific rele- 
vance to their respective tasks in the 
educational work of the church. Its 
wide use by the leadership group has 
tremendous potentialities for greatly in- 
creasing the effectiveness of all programs 
of religious education in the church and 
other agencies. 

In addition to a general commenda- 
tion of the volume I wish to call especial 
attention to Chapter 31 by Gerald E. 
Knoff: “Christian Education and the 
National Council of Churches.” This 
is of particular interest at this time. It 
sheds much light on current criticisms 
of the Council, many of which have 
emerged from a lack of understanding. 
The last three chapters: “Jewish Reli- 
gious Education,” “Roman Catholic 
Religious Education,” and “The Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 


Jews” provide a wealth of information 


useful to all Protestant leaders engaged 
in programs of Christian Education. 


Patrick H,. CARMICHAEL 





The Gospel According to St. Mark 
(The Cambridge Greek Testament 
Commentary), by C. E. B. Cran- 
FIELD. Cambridge University Press, 
New York, 1959. 400 pp. $7.50. 


Tuts second volume in the new Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament Commeniary 
amply justifies the issuance of a modern 
companion to the older Cambridge 
Greek Testament. A commentary is 
likely to reflect the major concerns of 
the time in which it is written. The half- 
century since the completion of the 
older series has seen a distinct shift of 
emphasis in the concerns of New Testa- 
ment scholarship; the newer emphases 
are developed in an effective way in 
Cranfield’s Mark. Here, sustained at- 
tention is given to the theological con- 
tent and religious background of the 
gospel which is related at every turn to 
the life and worship of the Christian 
community which produced it. 

A comparative look at Plummer’s 
contribution on Mark in the older se- 
ries, alongside that of Cranfield, high- 
lights the change. The earlier work 
printed the Westcott and Hort text, 
included a special section in each chap- 
ter on textual variants, oriented lexical 
study primarily to Hellenistic materials, 
was concerned to insist on the historical 
integrity of each passage, and devoted, 
for example, only six lines to discussion 
of “the kingdom of God” in 1:15. 
Cranfield’s commentary is based on the 
Kilpatrick-Nestle edition of the text, 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES 


John Calvin 


A new, modern translation “in the sort of English 
he himself would have chosen.” — JaROSLAV PELIKAN 


Edited by Thomas F. and David W. Torrance 
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Translated by T. H. L. Parker $4.50 each 





Other volumes to 
follow to be priced 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS from $4 to $5 


Translated by John W. Fraser $5.00 
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integrated life. $3.00 


New Testament Tools and Studies 


BRUCE M. METZGER, EDITOR. A valuable new series for the scholar. Now ready: Index 
to Periodical Literature on the Apostle Paul, by Bruce M. Metzger. Coming: Concordance to the 


Distinctive Greek Text of Codex Bezae. Each, $4.00 
The Essential Nature of New Testament 
Preaching 


ROBERT MOUNCE. This important study of the kerygma, by the Chairman of the Depart- 
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evangelical warmth.” — F. F. Bruce. $3.50 
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deals with variants only where a real 
alternative is pressing, draws heavily on 
recent Old and Intertestament historical 
and theological study, uses in telling 
fashion such resources as Kittel’s Wér- 
terbuch, discusses issues raised by form 
and tradition study, and listens for the 
kerygma of the passage. Not that the 
emphases of the former book are neg- 
lected or should be. But Cranfield has 
written a commentary which gives its 
user guidance in the interpretation of 
Mark in the context of contemporary 
research and study. 

Within the limited space allowed by 
the plan of the commentary, he has 
compressed a digest of all the latest 
materials which bear on any specific 
problem, and supplemented the survey 
with judiciously chosen bibliographical 
notes as a guide to further study. For 
instance, two pages are devoted to a 
discussion of kérussein, which make 
clear what is distinctive and crucial in 
the activity and content of New Tes- 
tament proclamation. There are five 
pages on basileia tou theou which offer 
a typical example of Cranfield’s ability 
to organize and put in precise and suc- 
cinct fashion the problems and possible 
points of view which the exegete ought 
to consider. And the commentator is 
clear; the reader is left in no doubt con- 
cerning his decision on controverted 
points. As a whole the commentary is 
an example of typical British caution 
and responsibility to evidence. At times 
there is a skilled deftness in the way in 
which Cranfield makes the best of sev- 
eral worlds (for example, p. 68). He at- 
tributes the Gospel to John Mark, dates 
it between A.D. 65 and 70, believes that 


it presents “‘a substantially reliable pic- 
ture of the historical Jesus.” 

Cranfield has little to say in favor of 
the form critic’s methods or results, but 
unfortunately his dissent usually amounts 
to no more than a contrary opinion; 
repeatedly, vexatious problems are ban- 
ished with the monotonous remark, 
“Quite probably Petrine.” At times he 
writes as though the alternative, history 
or fiction, exhausts the avenues for 
approaching valid theological message. 
He leaves the reviewer puzzled by say- 
ing that Jesus’ “triumphal entry” was 
a hidden, ambiguous assertion of his 
Messiahship of which neither disciples 
nor crowd were aware, but nonetheless 
was intended as a fulfillment of Zecha- 
riah g:9! He develops very effectively 
the importance of Old Testament back- 
grounds for the use of lutron in 10:45, 
but then seems to turn his back on the 
evidence as of little use for the inter- 
pretation of Jesus’ passion. But such 
reservations notwithstanding, the re- 
viewer finds this commentary of high 
general excellence, a valuable tool for 
students and ministers for interpreting 
the Greek text of Mark. Let us give 
thanks for this series in the midst of 
a flood of others that begin with the 
English versions and foster bad habits 
of interpretation. 

It is too bad that the publishers find 
it necessary to put such a high price on 
the volume; the cost is all too near that 
of Taylor’s much more exhaustive com- 
mentary. And large type on small pages 
makes for an unusually bulky book for 
the series. What will the commentary 
on John or Luke look like, if this format 
is retained? 


James L. Mays 
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LUTNERS 
WORKS 


True religion must be related closely to life, 
and Martin Luther’s vital, life-related writ- 
ings bring all readers closer to the inner 
Truth. 

















General Editors: 
Dr. HELMUT T. LEHMANN, Editor 
Muhlenberg Press 
Dr. JAROSLAV PELIKAN, Professor 
Divinity School 
University of Chicago 


Vol.2—LECTURES ON GENESIS: Chapters 6-14 


Translated by GEORGE V. SCHICK 


A lifetime of study went into these discussions 
which must be numbered among the great works 
in the field of exegetical writing. Marked by strik- 
ing forcefulness of expression, Luther's expositions 
bear evidence of a profound knowledge of the 
Scriptures. They never fail to point to Christ as 
the Saviour of the world and to show his unwaver- 
ing espousal of the doctrine that the just shall live 
by faith. 

George V. Schick, the translator, has succeeded 
admirably in reproducing the simplicity, direct- 
ness and lucidity of the great Reformer’s language 
in keeping with Luther's determination to expound 
the Book of Genesis in the simplest possible words. 


To be published October, 1960 
Probable price $5.00 





Vol. 35—WORD AND SACRAMENT | 


Edited by E. THEODORE BACHMANN, Professor of 

Church History at Pacific Lutheran Theological 

Seminary, Berkeley, California. 

The first of four volumes in the American Edition 

of Luther's Works constituting a unit on the gen- 

eral subject of Word and Sacrament. Included in 

the volume are 12 of Luther’s writings. These 12 

writings may be conveniently grouped under 

four headings. 

1. Luther’s Reformation understandings of the 
sacraments 

2. Luther’s view of the authority of God’s Word 
and of the fundamental distinction within it 
between the law and gospel 

3. Luther’s view of Scripture 

4. Luther’s grasp and evaluation of the various 
books of the Bible 


To be published November, 1960 $5.00 
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Commentary on St. John’s Gospel (to comprise 3 volumes) Volumes 
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Varieties of Protestantism, by JouN B. 
Coss, Jr. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1960. 271 pp. $4.50. 


Primers for Protestants have usually 
had the understandable effect of over- 
simplification and one-sidedness. In this 
very useful primer Professor Cobb of 
Southern California School of ‘Theology 
energetically outruns these trends by 
outlining nine types of Protestantism, 
and by presenting each as a devotee 
might. Then he is prepared to com- 
mend a base for Protestant unity which 
does not sacrifice variety. 


The nuances that distinguish the 
Lutheran and Calvinist traditions are 
elaborated with particular keenness, 
largely free of technical language. 
Occasionally the associations within a 
“type” evoke a comic sense, as in “the 
Quest for Abundant Life” type where 
Weatherhead, Peale, and Fosdick make 
common cause with Mary Baker Eddy. 
In the final chapter where the author 
abandons his method of empathy with 
other points of view he seems less reli- 
able, as when he says of Kierkegaard’s 
“moment” that it is “unrelated to the 
outward life” so that history is “ulti- 
mately unimportant and without mean- 


' ing” (p. 220). 


To my knowledge, however, the book 
has no rival in its class. It is the only 
theological typology of contemporary 
Protestant Christianity. 


CarL MICHALSON 





The Atonement and the Sacraments, by 
Rosert S. Pau. Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1960. 396 pp. $6.50. 


A COMPETENT, though somewhat ver- 
bose, history of the Atonement, with 
an authentic attempt to interpret the 
meaning of the sacraments through the 
dynamic work of Christ on the Cross. 

Christians are often discouraged when 
they see how many theories of the Atone- 
ment have been developed through the 
centuries. The author deftly reverses the 
field by showing that these theories form 
a holy dialogue between the objective 
element in the Atonement and its sub- 
jective application to the daily life of 
the church. “The fact of the Atonement 
is unalterable, but the images must al- 
ways remain flexible—not in order to 
conform to the spirit of the age and 
present the gospel in the way men find 
pleasant or attractive, but in order to 
stab their hearts awake and present the 
scandal of the Cross to each succeeding 
age in its sharpest form.” 


When he expresses the relation be- 
tween the Atonement and the Eucharist, 
the author appeals to the language of 
Forsyth: “The Sacrament is not an 
occasion of offering even ourselves to 
God, nor chiefly of our presenting 
Christ’s offering; but it is an occasion of 
God in Christ offering, giving, Himself 
anew to us in His Church.” Protestants 
have often set up the Word over against 
the sacraments, and “this has resulted 
not only in the Sacraments becoming 
mere appendages to the preaching serv- 
ice but also in debased ideas of Atone- 
ment.” These convictions are forthright 
and convincing. 


If it is the duty of a theologian to 
bless the church, the author has acquit- 
ted himself nicely. He not only lifts his 
reader from the quagmire of detail by 
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Bridges to 
Understanding 


The Academy Movement 

in Europe and North America 

By Margaret Frakes, Associate Editor 
of the Christian Century 


The story of the historical background and 
aim and scope of the movements around the 
world to “‘bridge the gap’’ between the church 
and the secular world. This competent, broad 
survey is the first to draw together all the 20th 
century movements for lay renewal. Includes 
an up-to-date directory of lay institutes around 
the world and a helpful reading list. $2.50 


The Forgiveness 


of Sins 
By William Telfer 


Dr. Telfer, who was Master of Selwyn College 
and Ely Professor of Divinity at Cambridge 
University, traces the changes in the Christian 
understanding of the forgiveness of sins from 
the early church to today. Scholarly in scope, 
but non-technical in language, this is an in- 
valuable book for pastors, theologians, and 
interested laymen. $2.75 


Book Reviews 


MUHLENBERG’S 
LITERATURE OF FAITH 





Fact and Faith 
in the Kerygma 
of Today 


By Paul Althaus 


An imporiant book by the Professor Emeritus 
of Systematic Theology at the University of 
Erlangen, Germany, in which the author states 
that historical. inquiry must not only seek 
history in the kerygma of the Gospels, but 
also the kerygma in history. In other words, 
there is a bridge between the Jesus of history 
and the preached Christ (kerygma). $1.75 


Between the 


Testaments 
By D.S. Russell 


Too often there is only a blank piece of paper 
between Malachi and Matthew. Here is a bref. 
clear summary of the history, literature and 
thought of Judaism during the important 
period between the Old and New Testaments, 
and an assessment of the contribution made by 
the Apocalyptists. $2.50 


= 

The Living Word 
By Gustaf Wingren 

Examining the classic themes of the Christian 
faith, the author develops his understanding of 
the Word in relation to the place of preaching 
in the Church’s mission. For pastors, pro- 
fessors, students, seminarians, libraries. $3.75 


Other excellent titles for library and study: 


CONCEPT OF GRACE by Philip S. Watson....ccceeeees - $2.00 
THEOLOGY IN CONFLICT by Gustaf Wingren........+ $3.25 
LUTHER ON VOCATION by Gustaf Wingren......++. - $3.50 


MAN AND THE INCARNATION 6y Gustaf Wingren... $3.75 
THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 


by Raymond Abba......6++++: 


ccccccccccccces peccccces $4.50 


at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
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helpful summaries, but he writes with 
a fairness that tries to bring all parts 
of historical theology into frienly con- 
versation. 


EDWARD JOHN CARNELL 





You Shall Be My People: The Books 
of Covenant and Law (Westminster 
Guides to the Bible), by Epwitn M. 
Goop. The Westminster Press, Phila- 


delphia, 1959. 95 pp. $1.50. 


The Westminster Guides to the Bible, 
of which this is the first of nine volumes, 
constitute another of the little series of 
study books for laymen that are serving 
such an important function in this gen- 
eration. The increased awareness of the 
nature of the church as the people of 
God, laos, leads to the necessity for 
books through which these people may 
move into their rich heritage of the 
faith. This little series promises to help 
meet that necessity. 


Edwin M. Good, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, the general editor of the Guides, 
is also author of this first one, which 
deals with the Pentateuch. In it he set 
a high standard of scholarship and 
reader-interest and style. He makes no 
apology for taking his readers squarely 
into the problems of biblical criticism, 
interpreting the documentary theory of 
the development of the Pentateuch, and 
compacting an astounding amount of 
information into these 96 pages. But he 
makes even less apology for taking his 
readers squarely into the faith of the 
Christian church, that God was at work 
in the events the Israelites remembered 
and preserved in these records, and that 


this book is a “forecourt” to us to whom 
Christ has made God known. 

If the series comes up to the standard 
set in this first volume, The Westminster 
Guides will serve well to encourage 
laymen to be Bible scholars, as the 
editor announces it is their purpose to 
do, 


RACHEL HENDERLITE 





Making the Most of the Time, by 
CHRISTOPHER T. Garriott. The 
Bethany Press, St. Louis, 1960. 160 


pp. $3.00. 


GarRRIOTT is a prominent minister of a 
community church near Chicago, and 
was one of four American ministers 
chosen by the World Council of 
Churches to study at the Ecumenical 
Institute in Switzerland in 1958. Beth- 
any Press chose the book as a first award 
in a book contest. 

He has a fairly good idea of modern 
pressures and divisions that plague man- 
kind, and chooses some provocative 
chapter headings—‘“‘Paradoxial] Patterns 
of Our Time,” “Our Search for Mean- 
ing,’ “Our Search for Redemption.” 
Yet he is never able to make these ideas 
concrete, or to sharpen them so they 
stick in your mind or prick your con- 
science; nor do they make you want to 
go out in service of your fellowman. 

One compares this book with Schaull’s 
Encounter With Revolution, to which 
it seems somewhat indebted, and realizes 
that while Schaull has been on the front 
lines, Garriott seems to have been read- 
ing about it in the papers. 

Even more serious is his failure to 
grasp the dynamic power of Christianity 
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Christian Attitudes 
Toward War and Peace 


Ro.anp H. Barnton 


A historical survey and critical re-evaluation of the three attitudes toward war 
recognized and espoused by the Christian church — pacifism, the just war, and 
the crusade. It traces the history of each, and evaluates its importance and 
impact. Dr. Bainton examines the stands taken through the ages as a means 
of determining the truly Christian attitude relevant to our atomic age. 


304 PAGES $4.75 


Jesus and the Trinity 
Watter Russexr Bowie 


Using the New Testament as his major source, Dr. Bowie explains the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity in non-technical language. Cautiously and precisely, he 
traces its development from the early impressions men got of Jesus to the 
creed of the church today concerning the Triune God. He emphasizes the 
importance of understanding the Doctrine as a means to 2 fuller, more pro- 
found Christian experience. 


160 PAGES $2.75 


Jesus in the 
Gospel of Matthew 


Epwarp P. Briar 


Based on evidence recently discovered and interpreted from ancient manu- 
scripts, this scholarly study of current revisions in the concept of Matthew’s 
Christology portrays the Book of Matthew as a gospel (not a code of conduct), 
and Jesus as a savior from sin (not merely a new lawgiver). It also includes 
an examination of Matthew’s doctrine of salvation and a fresh approach to 
the identification of its author. 


176 PAGES $3 


Order These from Your Bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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when it lays hold of people, and what 
it means to be redeemed. All too often 
it seems to Garriott to mean no more 
than to quote some well-known text, 
and never sense the radical transforma- 
tion involved in an individual living out 
that Christian conviction. 


JoHN GREY 





From Plato to Nietzsche, by FE. L. 
ALLEN. Association Press, New 
York. 252 pp. $3.75. 


Teach Yourself Logic to Think More 
Clearly, by A. A. Luce. Association 
Press, New York, 1959. 207 pp. 
$3.75. 


THESE two volumes form most attrac- 
tive invitations to any reader who would 
like an uncomplicated but trustworthy 
introduction to the history of philosophy 
or to the practice of logic. The first 
volume sketches in brief chapters the 
major ideas of two influential men from 
each of the great periods of development 
in western thought: Plato and Aristotle, 
Augustine and Aquinas, Luther and 
Descartes, Kant and Rousseau, Marx 
and Nietzsche. Allen’s achievement here 
is a rare and charming one: he has 
spoken briefly and clearly about the 
great philosophers without condescen- 
sion toward his readers and without that 
impertinence to his subjects which has 
so often resulted from the attempt to 
prepare little statements on great themes. 

The volume on logic is not for casual 
reading, but is excellently designed to 
help any student who will take its, sug- 
gested disciplines seriously toward an 
understanding of the terms, propositions 


and syllogisms which form the basic 
structure of thought and toward skill 
in employing them consciously and care- 
fully for “precision thinking.” 


F. B. Lewis 





Luther the Expositor, Introduction to 
the Reformer’s Exegetical Writings, 
by JAROSLAV PELIKAN. (Luther’s 
Works, Companion Volume.) Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
1959. 286 pp. $4.00. 


OF tie projected fty-five volumes of 
the American Edition of Luther's Works 
some thirty will be devoted to the exe- 
getical writings of the Reformer. The 
crucial role which Luther’s biblical ex- 
position must play in any study of his 
theology and the wide use to which 
these volumes will be put as aids in 
biblical study justify, and indeed de- 
mand, a competent introduction to this 
large library of interpretation. Professor 
Pelikan has written one which not only 
serves an introductory purpose, but 
makes its own contribution as an im- 
portant piece of theological writing. 


Pelikan takes as his point of depar- 
ture the insight that the record of the 
church’s exegesis is a primary field of 
research for the historical study of the- 
ology. Luther was beyond all else a 
biblical theologian; in the organization 
of a modern faculty of theology, he 
would probably be a professor of Old 
Testament exegesis. So more than any- 
thing else, the story of Luther as a 
theologian is a chapter in the history of 
biblical interpretation, perhaps the most 
important one. This book is written as 
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A THEOLOGY OF PROCLAMATION 


DretricH Rirscut. In vital, stringent prose, Ritsch] puts forth a 
theology of preaching built on the faith that the sermon is to be 
the Word of God. From this basic theology he considers in a new 
light the techniques of preparation and delivery. $3.50 


REDEMPTIVE COUNSELING 


Dayton G. Van Deusen. Realizing that there is much hesitancy 
and often hostility toward counseling as a function of the min- 


uer 


istry, Van Deusen examines psychotherapy and calls the church 


to utilize its insights and methods in the work of redemption. 


JOHN 
KNOX 
PRESS 


$3.50 


SEASONS OF THE SOUL 


ArcuisaALp F. Warp, Jr., has translated verses from one hundred 
Psalms and arranged them by emotional tone. In this new kind of 
devotional book, his purpose is to help us harmonize the thinking 
and feeling aspects of life. An excellent counseling tool. $3.00 


MUSIC IN PROTESTANT WORSHIP 


Dwicut STEERE writes to —_ ministers and musicians organize 
a church. He discusses physical 
facilities, worship leaders, and the musical ingredients of a service. 


and guide the musical life o 


For the pastor without musical training. 


ST. JOHN'S GOSPEL 


Watter Lurut. These strong, vibrant messages, following the 
sequence of John’s Gospel, reveal the total panorama of its mean- 
ing. Through them, the writer proclaims Christ and declares for- 
giveness and freedom to a world enslaved by fear and pride. $5.00 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 


Curr Kunz. An up-to-date treatment of the development and 
flowering of Israelite prophecy. The author’s main concern lies 
with the lives, activities, and writings of the men who contributed 
to the movement. A thorough study of prophetic literature. $3.50 


LAYMAN'S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


Four more volumes coming October 3: Vol. 9 — Psalms by Arnold 
B. Rhodes. Vol. 12 — Jeremiah, Lamentations by Howard T. 
Kuist. Vol. 20 — Acts of the Apostles by Albert C. Winn. Vol. 








25—1, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revelation by Julian Price Love. 
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an analysis and description of that 
chapter. 


As Pelikan sees it, Luther’s exegesis 
was made up of four components. First 
of all was a single-minded devotion to 
the Word of God, the redemptive deeds 
in history to which the Scriptures testify 
and in whose nature they participate. 
The second component was his critical 
but positive use of tradition; he under- 
stood the fathers as expositors of Scrip- 
ture, but not as extensions of its content 
and definitions of its meanings. To neg- 
lect them is to ignore past attempts of 
the church to listen to the Word; to 
absolutize them is to neglect the Scrip- 
ture to which they point. Along with 
his doctrine of the Word and his view 
of tradition was Luther’s view of Scrip- 
ture as history, as real record of event 
and not cryptic messages to be decoded 
by the use of allegory. By history he 
meant the story of the church as the 
people of God, and he found that story 
in every part of the Bible. Finally, the 
constant theological controversy in 
which Luther was engaged had a deci- 
sive effect on his exposition, for he ac- 
tually shaped his exegesis in the polemics 
thrust upon him. Because he rested his 
case on what Scripture authoritatively 
teaches, it was life and death to him to 
know what the Bible means and how 
the meaning is to be ascertained. 

Pelikan devotes the second half of 
the volume to a case study of some ex- 
amples of Luther’s exegesis. It comes as 
no surprise that he selects passages 
which deal with the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. This results, of course, 
in a rather limited illustration of Lu- 
ther’s handling of exegetical problems. 


But, then, it is in the treatment of the 
Eucharistic texts that the mutual influ- 
ence of commentary and controversy in 
Luther’s technique is clearest. 





The Quest for Church Unity, by Mat- 
THEW SpPINKA. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1960. 85 pp. $2.50. 


REALISTIC is the word for this brief, yet 
comprehensive, discussion of the prob- 
lems and prospects of church unity. 


The book provides a clear historical 
analysis of the ecumenical movement, 
describing the various significant meet- 
ings held in different parts of the world 
over the past century, and culminating 
in the World Council of Churches, 
whose strength and limitations are 
treated in an informative manner. 

The author sees no likelihood of 
Roman Catholic participation in this 
movement, frankly recognizes the in- 
flexibility of several other prominent 
communions, and so predicts that the 
result will be something less than “ecu- 
menical.”” What is indicated as a reason- 
able hope is the partial goal of the 
achievement of unity among certain 
churches that are not too far apart for 
the necessary compromises and adjust- 
ments to be made. 

The difficulties of theological agree- 
ment are considered, as are also the 
problems of polity. Interestingly, the 
deepest differences are in the realm of 
ecclesiology. If there were more general 
consent on the doctrine of the church 
itself, particularly the “visible” church, 
things would be much easier for union. 

In view of these hurdles Professor 
Spinka recommends that we secure 
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whatever organic unity is feasible, which 
is considerable, and that for the rest we 
should aot discount the value of co- 
operation and of a further spiritual unity 
which is both desirable and possible. 
Indeed, the essence of unity is spiritual. 

This work presents in a valuable 
summary this vital subject of the con- 
temporary church. 


JAMES OVERHOLSER 





The World’s Living Religions (Revised 
Edition), by Rosperr E. Hume. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1959- 335 PP. $3.50. 


THIS concise survey, presenting the es- 
sential facts of the major living religions, 
was first published in 1924. Since that 
date it has gone through more than 
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twenty-five printings, and every English- 
speaking student of “comparative reli- 
gions” has been in Dr. Hume’s debt. 
The revised edition is most welcome. 

It should be noted, for any who are 
not already acquainted with the book 
in its earlier form, that it is elementary 
and introductory in nature. The serious 
student can find a great deal of material 
to supplement his study of any of the 
eleven religions here introduced, but he 
will not find anything which deals with 
them more adequately in such concise 
form. 

Hume’s evaluations and comparisons 
(“elements of strength and elements of 
weakness”) at the end of each chapter 


have often been the basis for group dis- 
cussions. They are still useful, perhaps 


increasingly so with the revival of inter- 








A milestone in American theological thought 


Radical Monotheism 
and 
Western Culture 


By H. RICHARD NIEBURH 


At your bookseller + $2.75 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 
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est in the comparative-religion approach 
to the study by Christians of other 
faiths. The danger, as always, is over- 
simplification in both adverse and favor- 
able comparisons. Religions are very 
complex patterns. 


NorMAN A. HorNER 





Preaching: The Art of Communication, 
by Lesuie J. Tizarp. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1959. 106 
pp. $2.25. 

IF one desires to find in a small volume 

the best that is being said today about 

preaching, this is the book for him to 
read. 

The author says in a fresh way things 
which have been said before but which 
need not only to be repeated to each 
generation of preachers, but also need 
to be said again and again to every 
preacher. The chapter on “What Is 
Preaching” weaves together the best 
thoughts of C. H. Dodd, Richard Bax- 
ter, Alexander Whyte, and others. In 
his chapters on “The Art of Communi- 
cation” and “Pastoral Preaching” the 
author seeks to assist the minister to 
employ in his preaching the modern 
understanding of interpersonal relations. 

Leslie Tizard was for many years the 
prominent and much loved minister of 
Carr’s Lane Congregational Church of 
Birmingham, England, the church of 
R. W. Dale and John Henry Jowett. 
The book was never completed, but was 
cut short by the sudden death of the 
author. 

Due to its brevity as well as to its 
readable style, the book can be read in 


sible Ben L. Rose 


Stewardship in Contemporary Theology, 
edited by T. K. THompson. Associ- 
ation Press, New York, 1960. 252 
pp. $3.50. 


Sometime ago Bishop Hanns Lilje of 
Germany wrote: “Our systematic theo- 
logians must show us how the theology 
of justification by faith is completed in 
the practical sphere by a theology of 
Stewardship.” —This book is an attempt 
to meet that challenge. Each of the nine 
chapters is an essay on stewardship by 
a competent scholar. The editor, execu- 
tive director of the department of stew- 
ardship and benevolence of the National 
Council of Churches, showed wisdom in 
his choice of writers and of the topic 
assigned to each. No thesis unites the 
anthology, but there is a remarkable 
unanimity among the authors, seven of 
whom are professors in theological semi- 
naries. One is a pastor and one is an 
editor. 

After three 6pening chapters on stew- 
ardship in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and an excellent chapter on 
stewardship in the history of the Chris- 
tian church, several authors lift up some 
of the practical and ethical problems of 
stewardship in an affluent and highly 
organized society. In addition to the 
chapter devoted to tithing, several of 
the authors deal quite helpfully with 
that subject. The heart of the book, 
however, is T. A. Kantonen’s chapter 


on “Stewardship and Christian Doc- 
trine,” in which he sets forth a doctrinal 


basis for Christian stewardship. 


The book is a distinct contribution to 
the literature of Christian theology and 
ethics, and will be particularly helpful 
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to all who are seeking a workable the- 
ology of stewardship for today. 


Ben L. Rose 





What's Lutheran in Education, Explo- 
rations into Principles and Practices, 
by ALLAN Hart JAHSMANN. Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis. 


185 pp. $3.50. 


THE title of this volume gives one the 
impression that it was written for Lu- 
therans. A careful reading of it con- 
firms the original impression with an 
added accent that it was probably 
written for the more conservative wing 
of the denomination. Furthermore much 
of its emphasis on principles and prac- 
tices tacitly implies Lutheran claims for 
much which is held in common by 
multitudes of people in other church 
groups. 

The reviewer looked eagerly, but in 
vain, for definitive statements indicating 
the Lutheran position in education 
which could be defended as distinctly 
Lutheran. A clarification in this area 
would have been generally helpful, and 
especially so for the Lutheran con- 
stituency. 


Patrick H. CARMICHAEL 





The Gospel of Mark: Its Making and 
Meaning, by Curtis Beacn. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1959. 124 


pp. $2.25. 


Tuts is a very readable and interesting 
introduction to the earliest gospel as 
literature. The author maintains that 
the old distinction which regarded Mark 
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as “historical” and John as “theological” 
is no longer tenable; both are theo- 
logical proclamations of faith. He pre- 
sents the first Gospel as a literary 
achievement in which Mark selects, ar- 
ranges, and rewrites certain church 
traditions and even creates other epi- 
sodes in order to strengthen the faith 
of the Christian congregation who are 
undergoing severe persecution in Rome 
about A.D. 70. 

The book consists of two main sec- 
tions. The first part discusses the struc- 
ture and purpose of Mark against the 
background of the development of early 
Christian theology. Chapter IV pre- 
sents a very fine outline of the Gospel 
and discusses Mark as the originator of 
its design. The second part is a com- 
mentary which examines each story in- 
dividually and shows how Mark used 
them to proclaim his faith. There is no 
attempt to apply the Scripture to con- 
temporary life. 


The author should be commended for 
his clarity and forthrightness. There is 
never any doubt as to his exact position 
with respect to literary analysis or theo- 
logical viewpoint. He presents clearly 
the messianic secret in Mark’s Gospel, 
regarding it as Mark’s creation rather 
than a part of Jesus’ own self-disclosure. 
He also takes a future eschatological 
interpretation of the Kingdom of God 
and the Son of Man passages. Too 
often Dr. Beach unnecessarily makes 
Mark or the church the creator of cer- 
tain episodes in the life of Jesus rather 
than accepting them as historical. At 
some places this is justified by a literary 
and historical analysis of the passage, 
but at others it seems to reflect Dr. 
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Beach’s own theological position. Min- 
isters and interested laymen will find 
the book stimulating for it will challenge 
them to formulate their own position 
with respect to the making and meaning 


of the Gospel of Mark. 


Max E. PoLiey 





The Christian Doctrine of History, by 
JouN McIntyre. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1957. 119 pp. $2.50. 


Tuts excellent and meaty little volume 
is a worthy addition to the many recent 
books and articles on the philosophy of 
history. It isa brave man who attempts 
to set forth the Christian doctrine of 
history, and John McIntyre, professor 
of divinity at Edinburgh, is to be cited 
for his efforts and his courage. Pro- 
fessional historians lacking philosophical 
background will not understand our 
author. However, Christian theologian 
and professional historian alike cannot 
ignore the problem here presented so 
clearly. 

To whet the appetite of those who 
appreciate the philosophy of history and 
Christianity’s place therein, the follow- 
ing germinal thoughts afford a taste: 
The first responsibility of the church “‘is 
the communication of the Gospel.” The 
second responsibility of the church is 
to test “the concepts in which the Word 
has been expressed, by the criterion of 
‘the given’ of Revelation” (p. 1). “The 
purpose of this present study is to dem- 
onstrate that the Christian, because of 
his belief in God’s Revelation of Himself 
in history, is committed to a unique 
doctrine of history; that this doctrine of 


history is not merely a theory concern- 
ing facts which are accepted by all men, 
but relates to the central nature of his- 
tory itself” (p. 11). Oh yes, What is 
history? “History is meaningful occur- 
rence, and more particularly occurrence 
the meaning of which is a construct out 
of certain categories, namely Necessity, 
Providence, Incarnation, Freedom and 
Memory” (p. 13). 

The author constructs his case by 
expounding the categories in his defini- 
tion of history. Lest the wrong impres- 
sion is created, McIntyre seeks to be 
inductive and empirical and abhors the 
a prior. If two American Chinese 
scientists can obtain a Nobel Prize for 
unearthing a priorism in contemporary 
physics, truly all of us need to be on 
guard for the same intellectual bias in 
our own thinking, even our author here. 
Our judgment of this prima facie case 
will depend upon the mental content 
we bring to bear in our evaluation. 


Wan. CARDWELL ProuT 





Adventures in Parenthood, by W. 
TALIAFERRO THOMPSON. John Knox 
Press, Richmond, 1959. 155 pp. 
$2.50. 


THIs is a companion book to Dr. 
Thompson’s earlier Adventures in Love. 
Readers of the first volume will welcome 
this straightforward discussion of the 
opportunities and difficulties in the rear- 
ing of children. It is written in warm, 
nontechnical language, and every page 
bespeaks the long experience of the 
author in dealing with children, both 
his own and scores of boys in summer 
camp. No rules are given, as such; 
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rather, principles are set forth in a 
spirit of understanding with illustrations 
drawn from life to make the principles 
come alive. Chapter titles such as 
“When to Say No,” and “How to Say 
No” indicate the practical nature of 
the book. 


Ministers in reading this volume will 
gain new insights into the lives of the 
younger members of their parish; many 
will see that it finds its way into the 
hands of the parents of these young 
people. Those who have forgotten the 
days of their own childhood will find 
here the reawakening of memory, and 
will doubtless turn to their own chil- 
dren with renewed empathy and under- 
standing. 

Wo. B. OcLEesBy 





Planned Parenthood and Birth Control 
in the Light of Christian Ethics, by 
ALFRED MARTIN REHWINKEL, Con- 
cordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 


1959. 120 pp. $2.25. 


Dr. REHWINKEL, professor of Christian 
ethics and church history in Concordia 
Seminary, writes out of wide reading 
and considerable experience in this field. 
In the preface he states quite frankly 
the purpose of the book, “It is not in- 
tended to be an ecclesiastical pronounce- 
ment, or a mere theological opinion, 
but to be a guide to help Christian hus- 
bands and wives and those contemplat- 
ing marriage to find their own way 
through the complexities and pitfalls of 
this phase of married life.” 


The author carries out his purpose 
well. In four brief chapters he shows 
the relevance of the subject to the life 


of today, what he means by planned 
parenthood, “the practice and methods 
of birth control” through the centuries, 
the difficulties in more recent times the 
planned parenthood movement had to 
face in its effort to secure recognition, 
and the position with reference to it 
that some of the Protestant denomina- 
tions have assumed, 

In the fifth chapter, which is almost 
as long as the preceding four, he comes 
to grips with the question from the 
standpoint of Christian ethics, based on 
the Bible. Here he discusses the mean- 
ing and purpose of sex, marriage, and 
parenthood, taking sharp issue with the 
position of the Roman Catholic Church 
as he affirms that “the primary purpose 
of marriage...is companionship and 
mutual aid,” and not procreation. 

The last chapter makes practical 
what he has been saying by raising 
questions which he feels people are 
asking, and answering them. 

This is a thoughtful, straightforward 
book on a vital subject, and should be 
helpful to those who are trying to face 
this question honestly. 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 





The Meaning of Worship, by DoucLas 
Horton. Harper and Brothers, New 


York, 1959. 152 pp. $2.75. 


THE material in this small but excellent 
volume constituted the Lyman Beecher 
Lectures at Yale University in 1958. 
As such, it takes its place in the long 
line of distinguished lectures on this 
foundation. Dean Horton of the Har- 
vard Divinity School gives a fresh inter- 
pretation “of one of the strangest facts 
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of human existence: worship.” Because 
of his particular interest, he gives a 
considerable part of the whole to the 
relationship of worship to ecumenicity. 
For that reason, the book suffers some- 
what in the adequacy of treatment of 
the various phenomena of worship. 

It is very effective however in the 
first section on “Worship as Response 
to a Divine Invasion,” and as a result 
gives a clear statement of the philosophy 
of worship, stating in a clear way the 
Christian theology involved in it, in 
the person to person relationship. His 
approach is quite well summarized 
when he recapitulated by saying, “We 
have spoken of God’s initiating the 
meeting between Himself and any man 
through His Holy Spirit. We have 
pointed out that in formal worship, in 
which a man seeks to repeat this meet- 
ing, he turns toward those things which 
God has associated with His revelation 
of Himself and which therefore help 
him to pay God due attention. And we 
have indicated that a man finding his 
way into the Christian Church, on dis- 
covering that his own insights are in 
every way greatened by the church’s, is 
likely to make those of the church his 
own—the crown of them being the ap- 
prehension of the historical and living 
Christ.” 

There is the book in a paragraph. 
The development of it, however, makes 
the reading of it most worthwhile. 


James APpPLEBY 





Preaching for the Church: Theology 
and Technique. of the Christian 
Sermon, by RicHarp R. CRAEM- 


MERER. Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, 1959. 353 pp- $4.50. 


Tuts book has a distinct contribution 
to make to the literature of homiletics. 
Its uniqueness is in its emphasis on the 
goals of preaching. Not only are there 
several chapters on goals, but the ne- 
cessity of the preacher’s having a goal 
and of his making that goal clear to his 
hearers is a constantly recurring theme 
throughout the book. 

This book also, unlike many of the 
recent books on preaching, does not deal 
with only one phase of the subject but 
with the whole field. Some areas, such 
as delivery, are touched quite lightly. 
There are good sections on planning 
ahead in preaching and preaching in 
series, and a particularly helpful section 
on self-criticism with some fresh sug- 
gestions for evaluating one’s sermons. 

Pastors will find beneficial the ap- 
pendix entitled “For Further Reading” 
in which the author gives a one-sentence 
evaluation of many of the recent books 
in the field of homiletics. 

This book cannot be read quickly. 
It is long and the style is not light. The 
author’s meaning is sometimes obscure 
and the reader longs for illustration. 
But the minister who will chew and 
digest this book will undoubtedly find 
his preaching enhanced. 


Ben L. Rose 





Sermons Preached in a University 
Church, by Greorce A. BuTTrick. 
Abingdon Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1959. 222 pp. $3.75. 

Dr. Butrrick’s protestations to the 

contrary, these sermons lose little by 
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being printed. Only the congregation 
is missing. Christ is here. The preacher 
is here, with all his intelligent devotion 
to his Lord, and with all his powers of 
communication. 


This preacher, perhaps more than 
any other alive today, knows how to 
speak convincingly to the academic 
community. The twenty-six sermons are 
arranged in three groups: “Faith and 
Doubt,” “Faith and Life,” and “The 
Christian Year.” They “find” the twen- 
tieth-century mind and spirit where 
they are, and point them in the direc- 
tion of a “city which hath foundations.” 


SAMUEL W. NEWELL 





The Blind Seer: George Matheson, by 
Joun Crew Tyter. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1959. 175 pp. 
$4.75. 

GrorcE MATHESON is best known to 

the general reader for his inspiring 

hymn, “O Love, That Wilt Not Let Me 

Go.” Concentrating attention upon 

“the blind seer” as theologian and 

preacher, the author devotes only one 

chapter to “Matheson as a Poet.” The- 
ologians and preachers will appreciate 
the systematic doctrinal analyses; stu- 
dents of hymnody will note with favor 

a theologically oriented study of a 

famed hymn writer, whose hymns have 

frequently suffered at the hands of 
super-sentimentalists. 





Power Through Pentecost, by HARoLD 
J. OckeNca. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, 1959. 128 

pp. $2.00, 





Tuis is the fifth in Eerdmans’ “Preach- 
ing for Today” series, of which there 
are six books yet to be published. Dr. 
Ockenga’s theme is the witness of the 
Holy Spirit in the life and message of 
the preacher, and he illustrates this by 
studies in the life of the New Testament 
church. This book should contribute to 
Spirit-filled preachers and Spirit-inspired 
preaching. 





The Gospel and Christian Education, 
by D. Campsett WyckorrF. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1959. 
191 pp. $3.75. 


SuBTITLED “A Theory of Christian Edu- 
cation for Our Times,” this book is an 
attempt to outline a structure by which 
Christian education can be analyzed 
and understood. Working through the 
cultural setting to the “guiding prin- 
ciple” around which the field should 
be oriented, Wyckoff illustrates how his 
theoretical structure affects objectives, 
settings, administration, and curriculum. 
By his assertion that the gospel is that 
central guiding principle, and even 
more by his suggested framework for 
theory and practice in the field, this 
Princeton Seminary professor has con- 
tributed significantly to the increasing 
theoretical clarity in Christian education. 


WiLuraM B. KENNEDY 





The Singing Church, by Epwin Lir- 
MOHN, The Wartburg Press, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1959. 122 pp. $2.50. 


A Fine Lutheran background, degrees 
from three Schools of Music, and 
twenty-two years as choir director and 
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head of the Music Department at Wart- 
burg College in Iowa qualify Dr. Lie- 
mohn to trace the course of congrega- 
tional singing from biblical times to the 
present day. In this attractive ‘ook 
ministers and musicians will find old 
material reworked, new material intro- 
duced, the whole ordered and animated 
by a competent musician and writer. 





Values in the Church Year for Evan- 
gelical Protestantism, by WILLIAM 
FREDERICK DuNKLE, Jr. Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1959. 144 pp. 
$2.50. 


Tuts is a plea for preaching that in- 
volves the whole range of biblical 
thought through the use of a lectionary 
and the Christian calendar, employed 
as a matter of choice rather than as 
legal requirement. The author affirms 
that the great themes of the church year 
are the basic doctrines of Scripture, and 
he seeks to present a plan that will trav- 
erse the whole realm of the biblical 
message, 





Facing the Field: The Foreign Misston- 
ary and His Problems, by T. STAN- 
LEY SoLttTau. Baker Book House, 
Grand Rapids, 1959. 135 pp. $2.00. 


Tuis is really a handbook for the new 
missionary. The author, out of years of 
experience in Korea, has set forth 
commonsense and necessary suggestions 
as to how the missionary should live 
and work on the foreign field. The ad- 
vice may seem simple and obvious, but 
it is worth repeated readings until the 
young missionary can practice what he 
may profess to know. 


The Great Paradox, by ADOLPH 
HAENTZSCHEL, Concordia Publish- 
ing House, St. Louis, 1959. 156 pp. 
$3.50. 


Tuts book covers material and trav- 
erses paths that are familiar to the 
student of religion and philosophy. A 
very good summary of five ancient 
philosophies is followed by an appraisal 
on Judaism and then an exposition of 
the more excellent way of life and sal- 
vation presented by Christianity. 





The Sacred Bridge: The Interdepend- 
ence of Liturgy and Music in Syna- 
gogue and Church during the First 
Millenium, by Eric WERNER. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 
1959. 618 pp. $15.00. 


Tus scholarly treatise is the first full- 
length comparative study of the music 
of the Christian and Jewish liturgies. 
After a detailed description of the Jew- 
ish liturgy at the time of primitive 
Christianity and after an analysis of the 
liturgical and musical traits of the earli- 
est Christian community, Dr. Werner 
then traces the complex relationships 
between the Christian and Hebraic ele- 
ments in prayer books, psalmody, hymns, 
and other devotional music. 

This volume will be a valuable source 
book for all students interested in the 
theology, liturgy, music, and history of 
the first thousand years of the Christian 
era, 

James R. SypNor 





Evidence of Tradition: Selected Source 
Material for the Study of the History 
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of the Early Church; the New Testa- 
ment Books; the New Testament 
Canon, edited by DANrEL J. THERON. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, 


1959. 135 pp. $3.95. 


One hundred and six sources, signifi- 
cant for New Testament studies, begin- 
ning with Josephus and ending with 
the Synod of Carthage in A.D. 397, are 
conveniently collected here in their 
Greek and Latin originals along with 
English translations. It is intended for 
use as a text book for students and 
teachers of the New Testament and of 
Greek and Latin patristics. 





Encyclopedia for Church Group Lead- 
ers, edited by Lege J. GABLE. Associ- 
ation Press, New York, 1959. 633 
pp. $7.95- 


In this volume Professor Gable of 
Lancaster Theolozical Seminary has 
collected writings useful primarily for 
volunteer leaders in local churches who 
work with groups of various ages and 
kinds. The book is comprehensive, 
well arranged, and, in spite of the brev- 
ity of some selections, provides a good 
introduction to the underlying theory 
and current practices in the church’s 
educational work, with special emphasis 
on Christian nurture in group relation- 


ships. 





Light Beyond Shadows: A Minister and 
Mental Health, by R. FReperick 
West. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1959. 160 pp. $3.75. 


THE true story of a minister’s recovery 
from a nervous breakdown makes fasci- 
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nating reading. It gives insight into the 
experience and a more complete respect 
for those who undergo such an experi- 
ence and are healed. 





The Idea of Equality: An Anthology, 
by Grorce L. ABERNETHY. John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1959. 351 
pp. $6.00. 


Ir is useful to have an anthology of 
notable expressions of the powerful idea 
of equality and its range of application. 
Abernethy gives an introductory history 
of the idea in the western world, and 
then presents seventy-four selections, 
ranging from the Old Testament to 
1956. The promise of the title justifies 
certain queries: whether inequalities of 
talent and character have no bearing 
on political and other equality; whether 
contemporary Communists ignore the 
subject; whether western modes of 
thought about it appeal to minds in 
Asia and Africa; whether the appeal 
of the idea is essentially pragmatic, 
idealistic, or religious, 


James G. LEYBURN 





Philippians Through The Revelation, by 
KENNETH S. Wuest. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids. 
284 pp. $3.50. 


Tus is Volume III of “an expanded 
translation of the Greek New Testa- 
ment” by Dr. Wuest. The book is “an 
expanded translation” by a fuller ren- 
dering of the text and the addition of 
explantory words and phrases in paren- 
theses. The work will be found both 
interesting and helpful, though many 
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readers will take issue with the author’s 
views on the Second Advent. 





Historic Protestantism and Predestina- 
tion, by Harry Buts. Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1958. 142 pp. $2.75. 


For those who are happy with the tradi- 
tional lines of the time-honored argu- 
ment about predestination this offers a 
convenient compilation of statements 
and rebuttals. Mr. Buis counts Calvin’s 
position on election to be the heart of 
the gospel and the test of true evan- 
gelical doctrine. With a hop and a skip 
through history, he demonstrates that 
predestination had champions before 
Calvin. Luther gets the most extended 
study (pp. 28-61). There is one chapter 
to demolish Barth and Brunner who 
refuse to play by the old rules, At least 
the bias of the author is plain from the 
start; each historical character sum- 
moned is precisely judged right or 
wrong. One shivers a little at the 
thought that God himself would have 
to be chopped down if he should ill- 
advisedly list a bit toward universalism. 


L. C, RupoLpH 





Is Death the End? The Christian An- 
swer, by Carrouy E. Smcox. Sea- 
bury Press, Greenwich, Conn., 1959. 
96 pp. $2.25. 


An Episcopalian pastor has given us in 
this volume a clear and simple exposi- 
tion of the Christian doctrine of eternal 
life, with just a tinge of the viewpoint 
of his own denomination. Although 
orthodox throughout and quite helpful 


in spots he has few if any original in- 
sights for a reader who has read any- 
thing concerning this subject. The book 
could be helpful to a layman exploring 
this field for the first time. 





The Living Church, by LYNN Harotp 
Hovucu. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 


1959. 125 pp. $2.50. 


WITH a revived interest in the Bible 
and biblical theology, there has also 
been a revived interest in the meaning 
and significance of the church. Cer- 
tainly there is a close connection be- 
tween the Bible and the church, for 
both serve as the vehicle of the Word of 
God. 

Upon examination, the book sets 
one’s mind on edge with interesting 
chapter headings about “Perpetual 
Presence,” “Commanding Conscience,” 
and “Divine Redemption.” But reading 
dulls this interest. The chapters do not 
capture the imagination as their titles 
do. Perhaps we ought to be grateful 
for the words of a famous preacher in 
the liberal tradition, but the book fails 
to stimulate this young preacher. 


Haro.p C, PERDUE 





March of the Year (Especial Sermons 
for Special Days), by G. Curtis 
Jones. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
1959- 192 pp. $3.50. 


THESE twenty sermons were prepared 
by this Disciples minister for observing 
the “special days” of the preaching cal- 
endar. Many of them are interesting 
and suggestive and contain apt illustra- 
tions, but they bear little relation to 
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the announced text and are lacking in 
theological depth. 





What Shall We Say About Alcohol? 
by CaRADINE R. Hooten, Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1960. 127 pp. 
$2.00. 


Tuis is an appeal by the general secre- 
tary of the Board of Temperance of 
The Methodist Church for Christian 
people to take a more positive approach 
to the issue of beverage alcohol. Citing 
contemporary studies in the fields of 
physiology and psychology as evidence 
he takes the position that “temperance” 
in fact means “total abstinence” in re- 
gard to alcohol or any other factor 
which is injurious to the person. He 
deplores the social pressures influencing 
the use of alcohol, especially advertising, 
and presents suggestions of ways by 
which the church can curb the produc- 
tion and use of alcoholic beverage. 





Spiritual Therapy, by Ricuarp K. 
Younc and Apert L. MEIBURG. 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1960. 184 pp. $3.50. 


Tuis is a study of the nature and prac- 
tice of the role of the minister in the 
treatment of illness. The authors are 
trained chaplains in North Carolina 
Baptist Hospital and serve on the faculty 
of the Bowman Gray School of Medi- 
cine. The purpose of the book is to 
demonstrate the areas of cooperation 
between the clergyman and physician, 
and to explore the spiritual dimensions 
of illness and health. 

Some of the illnesses discussed include 
heart trouble, peptic ulcer, asthma, mi- 


graine, and colitis. In addition, ministry 
in time of bereavement, acute anxiety, 
surgery, and childbirth are discussed. 
Each chapter carries a notation of hav- 
ing been read by a competent physician 
for medical accuracy. Of particular 
interest to chaplains and theological stu- 
dents, this book will also be of value to 
the parish minister. 





Evolution and Christian Thought To- 
day, edited by Russet L. MIxtTer. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, 1959. 224 pp. 
$4.50. 


Tuts book was brought out in 1959 to 
mark the centennial of Darwin’s The 
Origin of Species and to assess the situ- 
ation of the “Bible versus evolution” 
controversy at the end of its first one 
hundred years, There are ten essays by 
writers of scientific background, each 
dealing with some aspect of the mean- 
ing of evolutionary theories, the evi- 
dence supporting them, or their bearing 
upon the interpretation of biblical teach- 
ings on creation and providence, The 
eleventh and summary essay is by Dr. 
Carl F. H. Henry, Editor of Christianity 
Today. 





Brothers of the Faith, by STEPHEN 
Neitt. Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
1960. 192 pp. $4.00. 


BisHop NEILL is uniquely qualified for 
the task he set himself in writing this 
book. In it he gives salient elements in 
the growth during the last fifty years of 
the ecumenical spirit and the develop- 
ment of organizations through which 
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cooperative thinking and work can find 
expression. The plan of the author is to 
associate each step from the Edinburgh 
Conference in 1g10 to the calling of an 
ecumenical conference issued by Pope 
John XXII in 1959 with the dominant 
personalities in each step and conference 
which marked the “Ecumenical Era.” 

The biographical details of such lead- 
ers as Mott, Brent, and Temple, of the 
early days of the movement, and of such 
receat leaders as Patou, and Kraemer, 
Bonhoeffer and Niles are selected with 
such insight and recorded with such 
clarity that one is interested, informed, 
and inspired. It is as if one were hear- 
ing an eyewitness of the events and an 
intimate of the characters, as indeed 
he is. The devotion which Bishop Neill 
has for Missions and Unity is trans- 
mitted excellently through the pages of 
this interesting book. 


BEN R. Lacy, Jr. 





The Triumph of Grace in the Theology 
of Karl Barth, by G. C. BERKOUWER. 
The Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, 1956. 414 
pp. $2.45 (paperback). 


The New Testament Documents—Are 
They Reliable? by F. F. Bruce. The 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, 1960. 120 pp. 
$1.25 (paperback), 


The Theology of Reinhold Niebuhr, by 
EpwArRD JoHN CaRNELL, The Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1960. 250 pp. $2.45 
(paperback). 


Answer to fob, by C. G. Junc. Meri- 
dian Books, Inc., New York, 1960. 


223 pp. $1.35 (paperback). 


Christianity and Liberalism, by J. 
GRESHAM MACHEN. The Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, 1960. 189 pp. $1.75 
(paperback). 


The Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness, by REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1960. 190 pp. $1.25 (paperback). 


The New Being, by Pau. TILuicu. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
1960. 179 pp. $1.25 (paperback). 


EERDMANS has issued four notable addi- 
tions to their Paperback Editions. G. C. 
Berkouwer’s The Triumph of Grace in 
the Theology of Karl Barth is now 
available at $2.45. It remains the best 
introduction in English to the Barth of 
the Church Dogmatics. Berkouwer is 
a sympathetic interpreter and critic who 
has followed the development of Barth’s 
work since 1920. He presents him in 
this book as the contender for a theology 
of triumphant grace in every theme of 
Dogmatics, and he examines Barth’s 
entire theological work from this per- 
spective. E. J. Carnell’s The Theology 
of Reinhold Niebuhr is another solid 
introduction to a contemporary theo- 
logian. Originally issued in 1950, the 
beok now appears in paperback in a re- 
vised edition at $2.45. Carnell attempts 
the delineation of one controlling con- | 
cept in Niebuhr’s theology, the dialec- 
tical relation between time and eternity, 
in the belief that if the reader grasps this 
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fundamental point he will then be in a 
position to interpret the corpus of Nie- 
buhr literature for himself. Christianity 
and Liberalism by J. G. Machen 
($1.75), is an older book, having been 
published in 1923. It is one of the best 
avenues to the period when strict Prot- 
estant orthodoxy and liberalism were in 
painful conflict, and makes profitable 
reading for all, especially those who did 
not live through the fiery polemics of 
that time. In The New Testament 
Documents—Are They Reliable? the 
English biblical scholar, F. F. Bruce, 
presents a conservative’s interpretation 
of the evidence which bears on the 
historicity and authenticity of the New 
Testament writings. The little book is 
a good, simple introduction to the criti- 
cism of the New Testament written in 
careful responsibility. It sells for $1.25. 


There are two new reprints in The 
Scribner Library which are of interest 
to our readers. Paul Tillich’s The New 
Being (SL 20, $1.25) scarcely requires 
annotation. It is a collection of sermons, 
a gompanion volume to The Shaking of 
the Foundations. For those who do not 
know Tillich, here is a good place to 
begin. Those who know him only though 
his theological writings will do well to 
hear him as preacher. Though it was 
written fifteen years ago Reinhold Nie- 
buhr’s little volume of political philoso- 
phy, The Children of Light and the 
Children of Darkness (SL 18, $1.25) 
still has pungent relevance to our con- 
temporary predicament. In this election 
year when the very issues with which 
Niebuhr deals are being discussed in- 
tensely, it makes valuable reading for 
those who must preach to the time. 


Meridian Books now offers yet an- 
other edition of C. G. Jung’s Answer to 
job (MB 86, $1.35). That Jung’s book 
continues to be issued in one edition 
after another is a testimony to its pro- 
vocative vitality. It is a significant essay 
on the relationship between psychology 
and religion. Thanks to MacLeish and 
his play, Job is having quite a revival; 
this study is one more help for those who 
are taking a new look at the biblical 
book. Perhaps in Job the question is 
meant to be the answer, and any study 
which presumes to furnish its own an- 
swer may not understand the question. 
But read Jung on Job for yourself, and 
decide 





The School of Faith: An Anthology of 
catechisms translated, edited, and 
with an introductory essay, by 
Tuomas F. Torrance, Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1959. 298 pp. 
$6.00. 


REALIZING the vital importance of Cate- 
chisms for the success of the Reforma- 
tion, in 1548 Calvin addressed a letter 
to the Duke of Sommerset, Protector of 
England, saying, “Believe me, Mon- 
signor, without Catechism the Church 
of God shall not stand. The Catechism 
is indeed the seed which keeps and 
multiplies the good grain throughout 
the ages.” Following the spirit of Cal- 
vin, Dr. Thomas F. Torrance of Edin- 
burgh offers here a magnificent collec- 
tion of the Catechisms of the Reformed 
Church. In this land where non- 
Protestant institutions are rapidly grow- 
ing, responsible ministers of the gospel 
may read and study here Calvin’s Cate- 
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chism of 1541, the Heideiberg Cate- 
chism of 1563, J. Craig’s Catechism of 
1581, which was the first Catechism to 
come into widespread use in Scotland, 
as well as other Reformed or Presby- 
terian manuals of great historical and 
present importance—translated, well ed- 
ited, and rightly preceded by an excel- 
lent introductory essay on the content 
and form of catechisms, method of in- 
struction, and the nature and content of 
original Protestant theology. May this 
beautiful book be an instrument in 
making ministers, teachers, and laymen 
aware of their spiritual heritage and 
create among us the only true bond of 
unity, which is disciplined affection ex- 
pressed in mutual assistance. For, as 
Calvin stated towards the end of his 
letter quoted above, “Just as the teach- 
ing is the soul of the Church vivifying 
her, so discipline is the sinews keeping 
that Body in good condition and vigor.” 


Pau. T. FUHRMANN 





George Fox and the Quakers, by HENRY 
Van ETTEN, trans. and ed. by E. 
KELVIN Ossporn. Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd., London, 1959. 188 


pp. $1.35. 


Tue discussion, like the Quakers them- 
selves, is direct and unadorned, but sub- 
stantial. Its coverage extends from the 
time of Quaker origins, in the mid- 
seventeenth century, to the present. By 
dealing with primary issues and major 
figures only it manages to treat this 
large body of information in one hun- 
dred and fifty pages without sacrificing 
basic coherence and clarity. There are 
more than a hundred illustrations: ex- 


cellent maps, drawings, engravings, 
photographs and portraits, all skilfully 
selected to convey a realistic sense of 
Quakerism as a concrete historical 
raovement, 


If the recording of basic history is 
the author’s chief concern (some prefa- 
tory statement of his intention would 
have been most useful) he is successful. 
Altogether he produces a lucid and en- 
gaging summary of Quaker enterprises, 
personages and doctrines. What George 
Fox and the others taught in response 
to the social and religious conditions of 
their day is neatly laid out. Its relevance 
and potency are convincingly demon- 
strated. The style in which these essen- 
tials are presented is somewhat stiff, but 
this blemish, which is probably a result 
of difficulties in translation, detracts but 
slightly from the general excellence. 


Some thirty pages of excerpts from 
important Quaker writers is appended. 
This anthology is perhaps slightly useful 
in providing a sampling of Quaker atti- 
tudes and illustrating some of the doc- 
trines treated abstractedly in the text, 
but on the whole it seems annoyingly 
fragmentary and epigrammatical. Any- 
one who assumes that he can understand 
Quaker thought by such sampling will 
find it misleading and ultimately mean- 
ingless. The space could have been used 
more effectively to expand the text. 

In so brief a compass Mr. Van Etten 
can offer no detailed analysis of the 
more profound and troublesome Quaker 
doctrines. Again and again unanswered 
questions arise and recede. Why did the 


_ Period of Quietism overtake the Move- 


ment in the eighteenth century? Why 
did the Movement lose its early political 
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power and influence? Are the spiritual 
attitudes of George Fox practicable in 
the changed conditions of modern so- 
ciety? The number of such unexplored 
issues testifies to a second value of this 
book. In its summary of essentials it 
spades up a number of additional es- 
sentials and arouses the reader’s desire 
for further detail and deeper explana- 
tion. 


Howarp R. BuRKLE 





Christianity in a Revolutionary Age, a 
History of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries: Vol. 
II, The Nineteenth Century in Eu- 
rope, The Protestant and Eastern 
Churches, by KENNETH Scott La- 
TOURETTE. Harper and Brothers, 
Publishers, New York, 1959. 532 pp. 
$7.00. 


Dr. LatouretTe’s History of Chris- 
tianity in a Revolutionary Age will con- 
sist of five volumes. The first two treat 
the nineteenth century in Europe, Vol- 
ume One giving the background and 
the Roman Catholic phase, and Volume 
Two giving the story of the Protestant 
and Eastern Churches, These two vol- 
umes are now published. In prepara- 
tion are Vol. III, The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Outside of Europe; Vol. IV, 
Europe Since 1914; and Vol. V, The 
World Outside of Europe Since 1914. 
This series will go far to supply the 
great need for a more complete picture 


of the developments in the modern 
church, 


The concern of this review is with 
Volume Two. The method used in the 
treatment of Protestant and Eastern 
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Churches is a country by country sur- 
vey. Ten chapters, covering approxi- 
mately 120 pages, are devoted to devel- 
opments in Germany; Scandinavian 
countries are covered in six chapters 
totaling about sixty pages. A single 
chapter of 12 pages is devoted to Switz- 
erland. The Churches in England are 
reviewed in three chapters of 125 pages. 
Scotland receives one chapter of 25 
pages, and Russia is treated in a chapter 
of 50 pages, Other countries are sur- 
veyed more briefly. At the end of the 
longer chapters is a brief summary of 
the major developments reviewed, and 
there are a few chapters of general ap- 
praisal of developments in a country or 
in Europe as a whole. A bibliography 
and index (no maps) complete the 
work, 

This volume presents a detailed his- 
tory. Such detail necessitates brevity of 
treatment for any one leader or move- 
ment. Most of the leaders cited are 
covered in one paragraph, some are 
noted in a single sentence, while a few 
of the giants of the period are given 
three or four pages. Approximately 
2000 items are included in the index 
and, it is estimated, reference is made 
in footnotes to over 1000 volumes. All 
of this indicates that this book is not 
for those looking for easy reading. For 
them it can be, as the author indicates, 
a painful and bewildering experience. 


But for the serious student and the 
serious churchman, this is a great and 
significant volume, The presentation is 
clear, objective, and balanced. Here is 
a panoramic view of what the church in 
Europe was doing and thinking, and a 
survey of the variety of movements and 
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the circumstances which called them 
forth and of the various forms which 
emphases took in various countries, Ex- 
cellent bibliographical help is provided 
for further study of events and men 
which are only briefly treated in this 
volume. Throughout is a deep love of 
the church, an evangelical fervor, and 
an appreciation of the life and work of 
the Christian groups. 


The theme of this volume and of the 
series is the challenge of the revolution- 
ary modern period and the church’s 
response to this challenge. It is at this 
point that there is an important ques- 
tion. The accuracy and balance of the 
factual evidence are outstanding, but 
does the factual evidence add up to the 
conclusion of the author? Was Protes- 
tantism at the end of the nineteenth 
century a more influential factor in 
western civilization than at the begin- 
ning of the century? Dr, Latourette 
admits the process of de-Christianization 
and refers often to the secularization of 
life. At times he appears in doubt as to 
whether the total effect was gain or 
loss—for example, in Germany. But 
there is no doubt that he concludes that 
in Europe as a whole, including Ger- 


‘many, Protestantism was a_ stronger 


force in society in 1914 than in 1815. 
What impresses him is the tremendous 
vitality of the church. Repeatedly he 
states that the church was far more 
vigorous in life and service, and affirms 
that in 1914 Protestantism had a wider 
impact on mankind as a whole than in 
1815 (p. 431). This optimistic appraisal 
is quite different from the conclusion 
of some other writers. For example, 
James Hastings Nichols’ History of 


Christianity 1650-1950 sees the churches 
in the modern period as having less 
and less success in Christianizing civili- 
zation and as permitting the great forces 
and structures of modern civilization to 
escape Christian guidance. It is possible 
that two answers are equally true—that 
the churches were far more vigorous 
(perhaps in cultivating their own pro- 
grams and meetings) but with less im- 
pact on civilization. Whether one sees 
the period as one of gain or loss in the 
churches’ impact on the world will de- 
pend on one’s estimate of the impact of 
the churches at the beginning as well as 
at the end of the period. 


T. WATSON STREET 





The Pressure of Our Common Calling, 
by W. A. Visser ’t Hoort. Double- 
day and Co., Inc., Garden City, New 
York, 1959. go pp. $2.50. 

Tuts book seeks a theology for the ecu- 

menical movement. It is to be one of 

the working documents for the World 

Student Christian Federation meeting in 

Strasbourg in July 1960. 

The basic issues of the ecumenical 
movement are pointed out. The neces- 
sity of a theology and scriptural basis is 
set forth. A Christian movement with- 
out a theology is like a ship without a 
rudder. Cooperation is not unity. It 
must be a true unity into which we 
“grow.” The secret of this growth is in 
the church’s calling. We must rediscover 
the true nature and mission of the 
church. “We are driven back to pro- 
claim the simple and central word con- 
cerning the incarnation, the cross, and 
the resurrection.” 
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There is an excellent discussion on 
the relationship of diakonia and mar- 
turia. The fellowship desired must be 
real on every level. It cannot be mad- 
made nor fabricated. “The growth of 
unity is not to be the growth of a move- 
ment or a World Council of Churches 
but the growth of the Una Sancta, the 
one Church of Christ.” It is “a unity 
which arises from Christ’s indwelling in 
His people, and from their being in 
Him.” 


Ceci THOMPSON 





The Population Explosion and Christian 
Responsibility, by RicHarp M. Fac- 
LEY. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1960. 260 pp. $4.25. 


Tuts is a book concerning the popula- 
tion “problem” especially directed to 
Christian laymen and ministers. In the 
author’s preface he states: “This is a 
book about the dilemmas posed by the 
new pressures of population and the 
need for a more widely held and vig- 
orously supported Christian doctrine of 
responsible parenthood.” In the open- 
ing chapters Dr, Fagley presents a 
general picture of the population ex- 
plosion with special attention to causes, 
consequences and trends of the current 
crisis. Then, follows a discussion of par- 
enthood from the standpoint of religion. 
Beginning with non-Christian religions, 
namely, Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam 
and Communism, the author goes on 
to present the biblical teaching of par- 
enthood. Three chapters are given to 
the interpretation and practice of the 
Eastern Orthodox Church, the Roman 


Catholic Church and rotestantism. 


This will probably be the most helpful 
part of the book to many readers as 
they seek to discover their responsibility 
as Christians, 

With so great a subject, it is not sur- 
prising that the concluding chapter 
given to a discussion of the course to be 
taken by Protestants, should appear to 
be inadequate; but perhaps the author 
does about all he can in view of diver- 
gent Protestant thought. The author 
sums up his thinking about a satisfac- 
tory population policy as follows: 
“Nothing, in my judgment, is more 
likely to bring this to pass than clear 
evidence of a doctrine of responsible 
parenthood, rooted in conscience and 
theological conviction, and commonly 
held by the churches of the Reforma- 
tion” (p. 210). 


Matcoitm P,. CALHOUN 





Christian Faith and My Fob, by ALEx- 
ANDER MILLER. Association Press, 
New York, 1959. 128 pp. 50 cents. 


Tuts is a reprint of a book that has 
become a classic in the field of Christian 
vocation. To the older work the author 
has added two chapters for this edi- 
tion: one on “The ‘Call’ to the Min- 
istry—A Paradox,” and another enti- 
tled “Reflections on Vocation in a 
Nuclear Age.” In the former, the author 
emphasizes the traditional Protestant 
concept (often forgotten by Protestants 
themselves) of the importance of the 
call of the church. In fact, for him this 
is the primary call to the ministry, He 
thus de-emphasizes the highly subjective 
aspects of a “private” call. 

In the chapter on “Vocation in a 
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Nuclear Age” he emphasizes the broader 
implications of the doctrine of vocation, 
particularly in the light of the current 
world situation. 

This is a book which every minister 
should have at hand to give to young 
people who are seeking help in deciding 
on a life work, The low cost makes it 
even more practical for this purpose. 





Life is Commitment, by J. H. OLp- 


HAM. Association Press, New York, 


1959- 127 pp. 50 cents. 


Tuts is an abridgement of the full- 
length book by the same title. It grew 
out of a series of lectures on “The 
Meaning of Christianity Today,” given 
by the author at the London School of 
Religion. All who know of Dr, Old- 
ham’s work in the ecumenical move- 
ment will appreciate the value of this 
book which places the central emphasis 
of the Christian faith on commitment 
and decision. This, too, is good reading 
for young people who are seriously con- 
cerned about the meaning of the Chris- 
tian faith for their lives. 





The Existentialist Posture, by RocER L. 
Sunn. Association Press, New York, 
1959. 128 pp. 50 cents. 


Tuis book was written for the Reflec- 
tion Books series and represents an ex- 
cellent introduction to “existentialism” 
for the lay reader. Two kinds of mean- 
ing are indicated: impersonal and per- 
sonal. The existentialist is concerned 
with the latter. This involves self-knowl- 
edge and self-responsibility. 

The author traces the development of 


existentialism from Kierkegaard to the 
present, clearly indicating the possibility 
and the actuality of both Christian and 
atheistic existentialism. He also points 
out that existentialism is not limited to 
any one religious group, but is to be 
found in Judaism, Roman Catholicism, 
and Protestantism. He indicates, too, 
the presence of the existentialist posture 
in the various arts. In his final chapter, 
he makes some illuminating “‘existen- 
tial” judgments about existentialism 
that reveal a very keen insight into this 
contemporary philosophy. 

This book is to be recommended 
highly for all who wish to know a little 
more about existentialism, but who are 
not prepared for some of the heavier 
works in the field. 


LESLIE BULLOCK 





Outside the Camp; The Christian and 
the World, by Cuartes C. WEsT. 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., Garden 
City, 1959. 168 pp. 

Tuts is the major study book written 

for the “Life and Mission” emphasis 

prior to the 18th Quadrennial Confer- 
ence on the World Christian Mission, 
held in Athens, Ohio, in December 

1959. The author, through missionary 

experience in China and through service 

on the staff of the Institute for Ecu- 
menical Study in Switzerland, is well 
qualified to lead the student into a fuller 
understanding of the Christian life and 
mission in the world today. The world 


and its disturbing influence tends to 


overwhelm us, and superficial remedies 
will not save us. The author drives us 
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back to trust in God and obedience and 
dependence on the grace of God. 





I and Thou, by Martin BuBer. 2nd 
Edition with a Postscript by the 
Author, trans. by RONALD GREGOR 
SmitH. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1958. 137 pp. $1.75. 


Now eighty-one, Martin Buber is con- 
temporary Judaism’s outstanding religi- 
ous theorist. In 1923 he presented the 
essence of his unique existential “mes- 
sage’—that “real life” is “meeting” or 
“encounter —-in a slender German vol- 
ume. Not translated into English until 
1937, this little book has had so great 
an influence that such Christian theo- 
logians as Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Til- 
lich, H. Richard Niebuhr, and Gustave 
Weigel have attested to its author’s 
seminal importance beyond the Jewish 
community. 


This new edition is merely one of 
several recent works reflecting the still 
increasing interest in Buber’s ideas. 
Here he rejects equally any “scientific” 
view “disproving”’ God’s existence and 
any philosophy of divine remoteness 
and isolation. He argues instead for a 
triangular “dialogue” between God, 
man, and the world that dissolves man’s 
“resistance to the entrance of the holy 
into the lived life.” This “dialogue,” 
he states, is not an attempt to “know” 
or explain God, but rather a “mutual 
contact... between one active existence 
and another.” For not only is logical 
or empirical evidence incapable of ex- 
plaining or “expressing” God (the 
“Eternal Thou”), but only by commit- 
ting oneself with an “undemonstrable, 
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unprovable” being does man gain faith 
and life acquire “absolute” meaning. 
Buber thus rejects religion’s traditional 
ritual, imagery, and symbolism and phil- 
osophy’s systematic logic and ethics; for 
him “true” religion and ethics result 
only from a dialogical fusion in which 
God sanctifies the good while man’s vir- 
tuous behavior lends substance to the 
Holy. 

Buber’s “Eternal Thou” may appear 
to many a personal, undifferentiated 
being totally unrelated to the God of 
Western religion, history, and philoso- 
phy. Some may be disturbed by Buber’s 
description as mere “mercenary idola- 
try” the popular religious claims of 
“self-realization,” “peace-of-mind,” and 
““peace-of-soul.” And certainly even the 
sympathetic may be hampered by Bu- 
ber’s difficult, obscure Germanic prose 
—even in this capable and direct trans- 
lation by Ronald Gregor Smith. Yet 
every interested reader should find the 
author’s new postscript highly illumi- 
nating and stimulating; and, if he 
wishes, he can turn for additional en- 
lightenment to the recent perceptive 
analyses of such Buber specialists as Will 
Herberg, Maurice Friedman, and Ar- 
thur A. Cohen. But most important, if 
he is interested enough to reread Buber 
with patience and diligence he will dis- 
cover that here indeed is the Judaic- 
Christian God, only “met” with unac- 
customed clarity, understanding, and 
power. 


BEN SIEGEL 





Steps to Salvation: The Evangelistic 
Message of fonathan Edwards, by 
Joun H. Gerstner. The Westmin- 
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ster Press, Philadelphia, 1960. 192 
Pp. $3.95- 


THE author’s purpose is to show how 
Edwards combined the decrees of God 
and the responsibility of men as prob- 
ably the best example in this country 
of a predestinarian evangelist. By way 
of accomplishing this purpose, he starts 
out to unfold the steps to salvation as 
presented in Edwards’ evangelistic ser- 
mons. The description of this eighteenth- 
century preaching is nonetheless inter- 
esting because the author roams all 
through Edwards’ sermons—published 
and unpublished—devoting approxi- 
mately half the chapters to subjects 
somewhat remotely related to his theme. 
His conclusions are that (1) Edwards 
was an intellectual evangelist, (2) his 
preaching was always clear, (3) he was 
a preacher of the Word, (4) he preached 
every doctrine that he found in the 
Bible, (5) he was a consistent preacher 
of Calvinism, (6, the most distinctive 
thing about his message was his “theory 
of seeking,’ and (7) he taught that 
assurance was possible and desirable, 
but relatively rare. 

Gerstner is quite convinced that Ed- 
wards “was a reassuring and even an 
encouraging evangelist” (p. 96). It is 
difficult, however, for the reader to 


swallow the justification of “a scare 
theology.” 

Historical students of evangelism will 
certainly feel indebted to this author for 
the abundance of Edwardsian sermonic 
material summarized in this volume in 
a most readable form. 


FRANK H. CALDWELL 





The Bible In The Making, by GrepprEs 
MacGrecor. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and New York, 
1959: 447 pp. $6.00. 


Tuis is the story of the Bible as a book, 
its composition, translation, and dis- 
semination. The book is well and plainly 
written, interspersed with delightful 
Scots humor. There are twenty-two 
chapters that are briefly written and to 
the point, ranging from the setting of 
the Old Testament to an excellent chap- 
ter on the Bible today. There is also 
a very helpful appendix which gives 
such information as a list of principal 
biblical manuscripts, modern languages 
into which the Bible has been translated, 
some misleading words in the Author- 
ized Version and their correction, non- 


biblical sayings of Jesus, and other in- 
formation helpful to both laymen and 
preachers. 
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